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Cadillac Announces the 
Preferred Financing Program. 










Financing as low as 6.9% 
on four select Cadillac models. 


A great opportunity to buy one of the The new 1986 Eldorado and Seville. 

luxury cars more Americans prefer. For the first time this year, the Preferred Financing 
If you act now, you can get low 6.9% Annual Program also includes the ultimate Cadillacs. The 
Perc entage Rate GMAC financing on your choice totally redesigned and redefined Eldorado. And 
of four Cadillac models* Cadillac’s Preferred Seville, the new essence of elegance. 





Financ ing Program applies to the contemporary There’s never been a better time to 

Cadillac de Ville, including the Fleetwood " 

The classic Brougham. And even the top- become a Cadillac owner. 

of-the-line Eldorado and Seville are eligible for With Cadillac's Preferred Financing Program, why wait 
6.9% financing. any longer for the Cadillac you've preferred all along? 





*Qualified buyers must take actual retail delivery from dealer stock by September 24, 1986. Dealer financial participation may affect consumer cast. See your 
participating dealer for qualification details, Other rates are available and will be higher as length of contract increases, Not available where prohibited by law 
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TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: Aliens on the rampage as 54 


midsummer’s megahit arrives 

Superwoman vs. Supermom. Marines vs. the galaxy’s ugliest 
monsters. Enough roller-coaster thrills for a dozen films. Aliens 
is asleekly made sequel that also offers a blazing new role 
model. As a space-age Rambette, Sigourney Weaver gives the 
picture chic and resonance. In return, A/iens should make her a 
star. See CINEMA. 











NATION: Reagan sends in U.S. soldiers 
and planes to bust the Bolivian connection 


Escalating the war on drugs, the Administration gives Bolivia mil- 
itary support in its campaign to crack down on cocaine produc- 
ers. No one was surprised by the highly publicized raids, and 
many big traffickers fled. Next may come an attack on what many 
see as the real problem: the frightening demand for drugs in 
America today, from elementary-school children on up. 
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SPECIAL SECTION: Capitalism is making 28 
a strong comeback around the globe 


Free enterprise was on the defensive a decade ago, but today it is 
the spirit of the age. Spurred by the economic successes of the 
U.S. and the dynamic Pacific Rim, countries everywhere are tak- 
ing the fetters off individual initiative and cutting back the welfare 
state.» In their first joint meeting, TIME’S three Boards of Econ- 
omists see a pickup in world growth but warn of dangers ahead. 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


ssessing the ups and downs of a 
A criative global economy re- 
quires both an eye for detail and an 
ability to identify broad emerging 
trends. To meet this challenge, TIME 
last week for the first time convened 
all three of its Boards of Econo- 
mists—from the U.S., Europe and 
Asia—with a pair of distinguished 
guests: former Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger and Arnaldo T. 
Musich, chairman of the Foundation 
for Latin American Economic Re- 
search. The 21 experts met with our 
editors in one freewheeling two-day 
session in New York City. Their dis- 
cussions contributed heavily to this 
week’s twelve-page Special Section, which comprises stories on 
the Age of Capitalism as well as a report on the boards’ analy- 
sis of trade and the many other economic issues facing the 
world community. 

Says George M. Taber, senior editor of the World section: 
“We called them all together at this time partly because we 
were struck by the fact that nations as diverse as Argentina, 
Britain and France are all seeking to sell off state-owned busi- 
nesses and to promote free enterprise.’ Associate Editor John 
Greenwald, who wrote the main story in the section, adds, 
“The comeback of capitalism was a leitmotiv of the confer- 
ence, and it is one of the significant developments of the 1980s. 








Board Member Heller with Editors Taber and Alexander 


J: Governments everywhere, even in 
< China, are finding that free enter- 
= prise is the way to develop their 
countries.” 

Taber, with International Editor 
Karsten Prager and Economy & 
Business Senior Editor Charles P. 
Alexander, moderated the sessions. 
Says Prager: “The meeting provided 
a forum in which all sides could not 
only present their own situations 
but elicit immediate responses and 
debate from their counterparts.” 
Alexander observes: “The discus- 
sions gave us a unique worldwide 
perspective. To find out how econo- 
mists from opposite sides of the 
world view the same event was enlightening for all of us.” 

One ongoing participant in Board of Economists meetings 
is Editorial Assistant Mary Catherine Orr, who coordinated 
this and some 40 earlier conferences. Says she: “Board Mem- 
ber Walter Heller and I have been involved with them longer 
than anyone else. I've become fond of the members, since I’ve 
known many of them for so long. Like all smart people, they 
are easy to work with.” We find them highly informative 
as well. 
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“Looking for imported beer taste 
without the alcohol? 
Then look again. At Barbican!” 





LOOK AGAIN. 4 
IT’S BARBICAN. cs 


The new import from Bass Ale 
that doesn’t need the alcohol to taste good. 
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STRENGTH 
TYLENOL... 




















Reagan Power 


To the Editors: 

Why is President Reagan so popular 
{NATION, July 7]? He is the right man 
with the right stuff doing the right things 
at the right time. 








Rowena C. Grant 
Mannford, Okla. 







Reagan is not popular with me. I am 
ashamed to have this Hollywood-trained 
showman as my country’s leader. He is in- 
sensitive to the poor, the hungry, the mi- 
norities and other unfortunates. 

Nicholas C. Burns 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
























































Reagan has spent more than five 
years telling Americans that some of their 
baser instincts, such as materialism, jin- 
goism, indifference and intolerance, can 
be patriotic virtues. Like a venerable 
priest, he forgives our sins. Even better, he 
refrains from asking us to sin no more. 
That is a sure path to popularity, but it isa 
damned poor religion for a country capa- 
ble of so much better. 

Ken Burrows 
Omaha 


The real reason for the President's im- 
mense popularity is that his character and 
philosophy are in tune with those of the 
majority of his fellow countrymen. 

Roger Holley 
San Diego 





I have never seen a photograph of the 
President smiling that did not compel me 
to smile back. 

Darda B. Clark 
Little Rock 





Contra Support 

Having voted to grant the contras 
$100 million in aid, the House, with a 
strong push from the White House and 
the State Department, has sanctified ter- 
rorism, making it an instrument of na- 
tional policy [NATION, July 7]. The con- 







tras have now been given a license to 
burn, destroy and murder, causing life to 
be so miserable for Nicaraguan people 
that they will be persuaded to turn against 
their government. 

Ted M. Benson 
Colorado Springs 


For the U.S. to disregard the findings 
of the World Court in connection with our 
meddling in Nicaragua is contemptible 
and indefensible. One would be deafened 
by the clamor emerging from both the 
Oval Office and the State Department 
had the Soviets so flouted world opinion. 

Raymond Hosken 
Westminster, Vt. 


The picture showing the new contra 
recruits is the most convincing argument I 
have seen against aiding the rebels. How 
can it be that U‘S. tax dollars are being 
spent to support a shoddy terrorist opera- 
tion that trains young boys to murder? 

Carol M. Brown 
Elkins Park, Pa. 





Blowout Weddings 

Big storybook-style weddings [LIv- 
ING, July 7] are an obscene waste of mon- 
ey. The lavish bashes I have known are 
not so much extended-family celebrations 
as business conventions. Today’s wedding 
is an overdone relic and a dearly beloved 

exercise in conspicuous consumption. 
Miriam Greenwald 
Merion, Pa. 


One out of two marriages ends in di- 
vorce. It seems outrageous to invest so 
much money in a big wedding that has 
only a 50% chance of survival. 

Paula De Rubeis 
Janesville, Wis. 


One morning 17 years ago, my wife 
and I decided to marry. We rushed to city 
hall, got our $3 license and ran upstairs to 
be wed by a dignified judge. It took five 
minutes. We walked out of city hall, hap- 
py and laughing, with 17¢ left between us. 
Our wedding was the essence of romance. 

Joel Adelman 
Mill Valley, Calif. 





German Options 
In your article “Wall Street’s Prolific 
Whizzes” [ECONOMY & BUSINESS, June 
16], you say the Frankfurt Stock Ex- 
change still bars trading in stock options 
as a sort of gambling. This is not correct. 
Option trading started in 1970. However, 
the German legislative and court rulings 
regard option dealing as being in the same 
category as gambling. The general opin- 
ion is that these laws are outdated and 

should be changed. 
Michael Hauck, Chairman 
Frankfurt Stock Exchange 
Frankfurt 




























TIME regrets the error. 















Flying Handicapped 


In reporting on the Supreme Court's 
ruling regarding air travel for the handi- 
capped [LAW, July 7], you say some air- 
lines humiliate the handicapped by re- 
quiring them to sit on blankets for fear 
they will not make it to the bathroom. I 
regularly suggest to my patients that they 
sit on a blanket for safety reasons. They 
can then be lifted more easily and carried 
to safety in an emergency, since standard 
wheelchairs cannot be guided down the 
narrow aisles. I also advise them to dehy- 
drate themselves mildly before flying be- 
cause of the difficulty of maneuvering to 
the bathrooms, which are hard to get into 
for those without physical handicaps. The 
problems of traveling by plane lie with the 
aircraft design, not the airlines. 

Steven J. Nass 

University of Wisconsin 

Sports Medicine & Fitness Center 
Madison 











Sinatra’s Secret 


You say news of Frank Sinatra’s sur- 
gery for skin cancer and intestinal polyps 
“leaked out last week” as if he were keep- 
ing a secret [MILESTONES, July 7]. Actual- 
ly, Sinatra telephoned me personally to 
tell me about it, saying how happy he was 
to have it over with. He hoped his exam- 
ple would urge others to have early medi- 
cal attention and not get too much sun. 

Liz Smith 
New York City 





Buzz and Fuzz 


Your article concerning the increased 
sale of radar detectors [ECONOMY & BUSI- 
NESS, July 7] leaves the impression that by 
purchasing one of these devices you can 
zoom down the highway oblivious to 
speed limits and immune from detection. 
As a police officer who has ticketed nu- 
merous speeders in possession of radar de- 
tectors, I know that these machines are 
fallible. Besides, radar is not the only 
weapon used to enforce speed limits. Un- 
marked cars, aircraft, speed computers 
and moving radar have made radar detec- 
tors unreliable. 

Douglas T. Conley 
Patrol Sergeant 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


Here in Georgia we have three types 
of speeders: 1) those who know the right 
people, 2) those who have radar detectors 
and 3) those who pay the fines. I would 
not drive around the block without taking 
my PASSPORT. 

David J. Hidding 
Northlake, Ga. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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Protectionism: A persistent threat—I 


Why trade barriers won't work 


The protectionist drumbeat, which has been rising in volume over the past few 
years, reached a crescendo recently when the House enacted H.R. 4800, a 
catch-all bill that would overhaul the nation’s trade laws. The Administration has 
Said the bill is “in the worst spirit of Smoot-Hawley:’ We agree, and if a similar 
measure is passed by the Senate, it would set the nation on the same economic 
path followed so disastrously in 1930. 

In that year, the Smoot-Hawley Act set tariffs at the highest levels in American 
history. Within two years, 25 of America's erstwhile trading partners had estab- 
lished retaliatory tariffs. Within three years, U.S. exports fell by 60 percent. 

Long and sometimes bitter experience has shown that trade barriers, over 
the long term, fail to deliver the protection they're erected for. That's because 
they're built on a foundation of fallacies. 

© Trade barriers won't save American jobs. Saying they willis a fallacy, because 
other countries would retaliate by excluding American products. The U.S. would 
therefore lose as many or more jobs than protectionism would gain. 

@ High tariffs won't equalize the competition between American workers and 
their counterparts abroad. Thinking they will is a fallacy, because productivity 
and efficiency are the factors that permit high wages, and they are the same 
factors that lead to success in the worldwide marketplace. 

Becoming more productive and more efficient is therefore the key to erasing 
America's current trade deficit of more than $100 billion a year, because protec- 
tionism won't do the job. Unfortunately, government policy over the years has 
discouraged the business investment that fosters rising productivity. Indeed, 
Congress too often considers trade matters in isolation, as when it considers 
measures like H.R. 4800. What Congress must learn to do—and hasn't yet—is to 
weigh every bill it considers in terms of its impact on foreign trade. 

America's tax code, for example, has long been biased against savings and 
investment, even as it subsidized consumption. One result: During the stag- 
flation years of the 1970s, the U.S., on average, ranked last among industrial 
nations in capital investment as a percentage of GNP. Some of this bias was 
removed in the tax act of 1981. We hope that the final version of the new tax bill 
does not worsen this anti-investment, pro-consumption bias. 

Today's protectionist clamor is actually a symptom, rather than a disease 
itself. Government policies such as taxation, large deficits and high real interest 
rates inhibit investment in plant and equipment. Because investments aren't 
made, productivity suffers and foreign competitors make inroads. So the cries 
for protection grow louder, leading to still more government intervention of the 
wrong sort, such as H.R. 4800. 

Current trade policy, which the House bill would replace, is based on the 
principle of reciprocity—which simply means equal and open access to markets 
for the goods of all nations. Existing law allows the U.S. to retaliate if other 
nations erect trade barriers, and is consistent with the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, which the U.S. signed in 1947 GATT needs improvement to 
reflect today’s conditions and a new round of negotiations will soon begin. 
That's the proper forum for trade reform—far better than counterproductive 
unilateral measures. 

We recognize that no nation can be a leader in the production of every type 
of goods or services. Some nations can produce certain items cheaper and 
better than other nations can. But at the same time, no one is suggesting the 
U.S. roll over and play dead if unfair trade practices are used against us. In- 
deed “fair trade” is what we seek. We should not be the first to erect trade 
barriers, but neither should we blithely ignore those who commit protectionist 
acts against us. 

Next: What's wrong with H. R. 4800. 
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American Scene 





Doing the Boston merge: a concept only, like being lost 


hose of us who wander across this 

country—hard-core itinerants, escap- 
ees from a Stanley Elkin fiction, a ragtag 
of peddlers, truckers, journalists, compul- 
sive tourists—meet in flyspecked cafés off 
the interstates and gossip about the cities 
that are our temporary destinations. 

Manhattan, the island borough of 34 
square miles, the city that gave us grid- 
lock, each day invites in 877,000 motorists 
and then does not let them park. Over our 
coffee we trade hints on what it is not too 
illegal to do with our delivery trucks there 
We tell tales of cabbies and their refresh- 
ing obscenities 

Outside Dallas, Interstate 35 splits 
into two identically numbered segments, 
differentiated by a tiny W and E, which 
run north and south. Lulled by interstate 
monotony, the unwary sometimes fail to 
notice the split and circle the city on the 
35s and their various permutations until 
they give up and opt for Waco. That fur- 
nishes the underpinning for the legend of 
the ghost of 1-35. It is said in Western 
truck stops that once a young couple with 
a small child (some versions claim twin 
children) circled Dallas in July until their 
auto air conditioner failed and they died, 
and that on still nights when the moon is 
full and there is a lull in traffic, you can 
hear the wail ofa child. 

Some say Nashville is the most testing 
city to drive in, but most say Boston. Bos- 
ton because of its streets. Boston because 
of its drivers. 

“Ah yes, Boston,” says Mark, a pho- 
tographer just returned from a job there 
“Boston, the city where green means go 
and yellow means go a little faster.” 

A man from New York, a city not not- 








ed for its gentle traffic manners, tells of the 
time he lost a muffler on Storrow Drive toa 
Bostonian aggressively merging onto that 
thoroughfare. The Bostonian, despite the 
fact that he shed his own bumper in the 
clash, never glanced to either side and 
sped on when the New Yorker pulled over 
to exchange insurance information. 

Boston drivers are steely, quick, oppor- 
tunistic, decisive, but above all they do not 
look another driver in the eye. They proba- 
bly do not drive as fast as we itinerants 
claim they do. A recent comparison showed 
that motorists in Columbus drive just as 
fast. However, in Columbus, everyone, in- 
cluding the outsiders, knows where he is go- 
ing. In Boston, only the Bostonians do. That 
makes them seem to be going faster 

“The day is past when the out-of-town 
driver, lost on Boston’s streets, was a good 
joke,” said the Boston Globe in a recent 
series on traffic. “That confused visitor, 
halted in the middle of an intersection, is 
likely to be the direct cause of a traffic jam 
that extends several blocks Get some 
signs up—and make sure they are read- 
able and make sense.” 

There are those who claim that Bos- 
ton is a city designed by M.C. Escher, its 
maps labeled by Italo Calvino. Bostonians 
speak of a Central Artery that does not 
appear on maps or signs; of squares that 
are not square, not labeled and not ac- 
knowledged by Rand McNally 

Boston is an old town, its narrow 
Streets not neat grids like Kansas City’s 
The streets wind, end in cul-de-sacs, curve 
back on themselves, disappear, intersect 
by the sixes and sevens at rotaries. Their 
direction is fluid and changing. An outsid- 
er, carefully learning that Charles Street 
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In Massachusetts: Driving Is Different 


is one way this way, returns a year later to 
find it that way. Overhead traffic signs are 
terse, grudging and lacking in true mean- 
ing. Street signs are usually placed only on 
cross streets, leaving unnamed the street 
upon which one is driving 

A world explorer, a man equally at 
home in the forests of New Zealand and 
the trackless Arctic tundra, tried to find 
his way in a rented car from Logan Inter- 
national Airport to the Royal Sonesta Ho- 
tel in Cambridge. Forced into a high- 
speed exit decision at a rotary, he soon 
realized that he had made a wrong choice 
He was immediately and irretrievably lost 
because there were nothing but cross- 
street signs, so he could not find where he 
was on the map clenched in his fist. Curs- 
ing the lack of street signs, he asked a cab- 
bie for directions, The cabbie told him he 
could not explain how to get to the hotel, 
but for a fee he would lead him. Disgusted, 
the explorer drove on and, coming to a 
fire station, parked his Hertz car in the 
driveway and refused to move until the 
firemen agreed to tell him where he was 

What the explorer did not know was 


that cabbies routinely pilot the lost 


| through Boston streets. Floyd is a truck 





driver who has been delivering Russell 
Stover candy to the same warehouse in 
Boston for 15 years. “Tried iton my own a 
couple of times,” he says. “I figured, hell, I 
can deliver in Nashville, which is impos- 
sible; I'll soon have Boston in my head 
But I'd get to one of them damn rotaries 
and on to another, rear back and find my- 
self at the first again. And then there was 
always that same underpass that was too 
low for my truck. I didn’t know how I got 
to it. But there it was every time. I didn’t 
know how not to get to it either. Never 
could figure the place out, so I just hire a 
cabdriver to take me in. Same as other 
truckers do.” 

A practiced Boston driver is unsuited 
for traffic elsewhere. A Bostonian con- 
fessed that the horror of Boston driving is 
so universal that it’s like breathing: you al- 
most cease to notice. When he was in Ala- 
bama recently, the drivers there seemed to 
him unbelievably courteous, deliberate 
and careful. It got on his nerves. “Why 
don’t they drive?” he asked his wife 

Boston driving skills and way finding 
are very special. It is said that Boston's 
Streets are laid out on 17th century cow 
paths, therefore the way to drive in Bos- 
ton is to think like a 17th century cow 
Nerveless. Placid—not too much though 
Superb sense of direction 

There is an amusing bit of driving 
from Back Bay Station to South Station. It 
is hard to think about, impossible to de- 
scribe, but if one doesn’t study it too much 
and keeps hoofing along, everything 
comes out O.K 








HELPING 
A POOR 
CHILD WILL 
MAKEYOU 
EELRICH 





You feel many things when a child suf- 


fers in desperate poverty. 

Pity. Compassion. Frustration. Sadness. 

But perhaps you've never considered 
how helping one poor girl or boy through 
World Vision's sponsorship program can 
make you feel rich. 

It's beautifully simple. 

You see a child's poverty. You help 
him or her rise above it. Then you feel 
that child's love...and you sense a new 
gratitude for the abundance God has 
given you. 

This refreshing alternative to 
today’s growing materialism is an 
experience that has been shared by 
thousands of compassionate people since 
World Vision began Childcare Sponsor- 
ship thirty-five years ago. 

And now you can become a sponsor, 
too. 

Your monthly gifts will give one child 
an opportunity to know the love of 
Christ —as well as regular nutritious 
meals and medical care, carefully admin- 
istered by dedicated Christian workers. 

You will receive a photo and back- 
ground information on your child. You 
will also be able to correspond directly 
with your child, and you'll receive peri- 
odic updates on his or her progress so 
you can be assured that your gifts are 
making a difference. 


And, best of all, you don’t have to 
be materially rich to sponsor a child 
through World Vision. 

Only 65 cents a day — $20 a month— 
gives a child perhaps the only hope he or 
she will ever have of escaping a life of 
deprivation and poverty. 

‘To become a World Vision Childcare 
Sponsor, simply complete and mail the 
coupon below. 

There's no need to send any moncy 
now. Instead, you'll receive a packet of 
information about the child who needs 
your love and care. 

Then, if you decide to become a spon- 
sor, keep the packet and mail your first 
sponsorship payment of $20. If not, return 
the material within ten days and owe 
nothing. 

Please act today, Thousands of poor 
children are waiting. 

By helping one, you'll enrich two 
lives. 


WORLD '!VISION 


Helping People Care 








Not even a Bostonian can give direc- 
tions for driving from North Beacon 
Street to Davis Square in Somerville, but 
by replacing street names in the head 
with points of the compass, it can be done. 

Being lost is a concept only and not 
one helpful to apply in Boston. One drives 
and drives and then, suddenly, one is 
someplace better. 


] na rest stop in Pennsylvania, Mildred 
and Jim are sitting at a picnic table eat- 
ing Oranges. They are on their way home 
to Oklahoma from a vacation trip East. 
Their car has a sticker saying, JESUS 
LOVES COWBOYS. . . & cowgirls, too. 

They have had a good holiday. 

“The best part was Boston,” says Jim. 
“*Course it didn’t seem that way at first.” 

Mildred adds, “We went there to look 
at the historic things, the Liberty Bell 
and all.” 

“No, sweetheart,” Jim says gently. 
“The Liberty Bell is what we didn’t see in 
Philadelphia.” 

“Well. Anyway. Those old places. We 
wanted to see them all in Boston, but we 
couldn’t get to any of them. We drove 
around one whole day not finding any- 
thing until it got dark. Then we came to 
an old building that didn’t have a real 
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Follow the arrow of choice 


name. It just said HOTEL on a little bitty 
sign. It was real pretty inside. Filled with 
antiques. The hotei didn’t have a restau- 
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rant, but the nice lady at the desk sent us 
next door to an old house up on a hill be- 
hind some shrubs. It didn’t have any sign 
at all. Inside was a big room with lots of 
real old furniture. It was just beautiful. All 
the tables had crystal bowls filled with 
roses, and the food was the best we had 
anywhere. Everyone was so kind and po- 
lite and talked to us a lot. Told us a lot of 
interesting stuff. One lady said we were in 
some historic part of Boston, real old I 
| guess. It was the high point of our trip. But 
we never knew where we were. 

“I don’t suppose you’d know where 
that was, would you?” — By Sue Hubbell 


C Please send me information and a 
photograph today of a child who 
needs my help. 


(l understand that if | decide to become a sl 
World Vision Childcare Sponsor, I'll send my 

first $20 payment within ten days. If not, I'll 

return the materials so someone else can help.) 


( | preter to make my first payment immediately. | enclose $20. 
_} | can't sponsor a child right now, but would like to contribute $. 
Name 
Address. 
City/State/Zip. 
Phone ( ) fECFRI 
Your sponsorship payments are tax deductible. $ A 
World Vision Childcare + Arcadia, CA 91006 arcuco = 
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Ford Aerostar... 
The new leader 





of the pack. 





America’s newest mini-van is 


now the fastest-selling one too! 
And here’s why: 


Its still in its first year 
but for May and June ’86, 
Ford Aerostar has outsold 
Dodge Caravan, Plymouth 
Voyager, Chevy Astro, Toyota 
Van and every other mini- 
wagon in America!* 


America’s most 
aerodynamic mini-van. 
Aerostar’s state-of-the-art 

design is just one of the rea 
sons it’s a best-seller! It not 
only looks good wherever 
you take it-the sleek aero 
dynamic shape minimizes 
interior wind noise. And 
contributes to better han 
dling on the highway. 


Powerful Ford V-6 
is fuel-injected. 
Aerostar now offers an 
advanced 3.0L V-6. This per 
former has multi-port fuel 
injection. And it packs 145 
horsepower} * 39% more 
than Caravan and Voyager 
A modern fuel-injected 
2.3L Four is standard 
Tows almost 2% tons. 
With its powerful V-6, 
Aerostar can be equipped 
to tow boats or trailers 
as big as 4,900 Ibs? That's 
nearly 2 times more than 
the Dodge and Plymouth 
mini-vans! 


Longest wheelbase 
for a smooth ride. 
Aerostar’s L19-inch wheel 

base is in the luxury car 
class, Yet its overall length is 
the shortest of any mini-van 
—giving you tight turning 
ratios and easy maneuver 
ability around town 


Advances nobody 
else can offer. 
Aerostar’s not only the 
most aerodynamic-—it offers 
features most mini-vans 
can't match. Like plug-in 


jacks for rear-seat head 


phones. Aircraft-type 
heater/AC option for 
front-to-back comfort. 
Variable-rate coil 
springs at the rear 

for smooth ride, 

light or loaded 





Lifetime Service 
Guarantee. 
Participating Ford Dealers 
stand behind their customer 
paid work, in writing, with a 
free Lifetime Service Guaran 
tee for as long as you own 
your Ford car or light truck 
Ask to see this guarantee 
when you visit your par 
ticipating Ford Dealer. 
Buckle up—together 
we can save lives. 


ton manufacturers reported retail 
deliveries. **Horsepower based on SAE 


* Base 






Standard J1349, "Reduced by passenger 
and cargo weight in towing vehick 
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Striking at 
The Source 








ord leaked out almost as soon 

as the giant US. Air Force 

C-5A transport plane touched 

down in the Bolivian city of 
Santa Cruz. As U.S. embassy spokesmen in 
the capital city of La Paz and Defense De- 
partment officials in Washington tried to 
downplay the matter, headlines in Bolivia 
and the US. were blaring the news: in the 
first use of a U.S. military operation on for- 
eign soil to fight drugs, Army Black Hawk 
helicopters, armed with .30-cal. machine 
guns and escorted by about 160 US. sol- 
diers, had been flown into the South Amer- 
ican jungle to assist Bolivian authorities in 
wiping out that country’s production of 
cocaine. 

Although the mission had a ferocious 
code name, “Operation Blast Furnace,” it 
| was apparently carried out under unwrit- 
ten rules similar to those observed when 
federal revenue agents chased down Ap- 
palachian bootleggers: the etiquette dic- 
tated that no one on either side would 
really shoot to kill. U.S. troops, though 
armed with M-16 rifles, were under or- 
ders not to fire unless fired upon. Besides, 
the splash of unwanted publicity removed 
the surprise, ensuring that most of the 
big drug traffickers would be out of the 
country before the forces arrived. Said 
Bolivian Ambassador to the U.S. Fernan- 
do Illanes: “With all the advance ad- 
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U.S. troops carry the drug battle to Bolivia 


vice, I think everybody is scampering.” 

At the outset, the mission had a comic- 
opera quality to it. The planned arrival 
from the U.S. Southern Command in 
Panama of the C-5A transport ferrying 
the helicopters, to be followed by C-130 
troop planes, had to be delayed three days 
because a wildcat gasoline strike prevent- 
ed refueling at Santa Cruz airport. While 
the huge C-5A sat at the airport in full 
view of TV cameras, reporters and, pre- 
sumably, drug merchants, U.S. troops 
needed four days to transport supplies toa 
base camp north of Trinidad, in Bolivia's 
lush northeastern Beni region, where 
most of the coca leaves are processed. 
“This thing has turned into a bad dream,” 
confessed one Pentagon official. 

In La Paz, meanwhile, opposition 
parties complained that President Victor 
Paz Estenssoro should have consulted his 
Congress before calling in the U.S. mili- 
tary. Even some high-placed Bolivians 
were dismayed by the turn of events. Said 
Jacobo Libermann, one of Paz Estens- 
soro’s advisers: “We would have liked as- 
sistance of another nature, entirely run by 
Bolivians and carried out discreetly. In- 
stead, we got the invasion of Normandy.” 

By week’s end the operation was at 
last under way, as US. pilots flew Leop- 
ards (as the special police of Bolivia's an- 
tidrug unit are known) on four raids. In 
the first one, 30 of the troops jumped 
out of two choppers near a 15-tent 
drug complex just as a Cessna air- 
craft was landing nearby. The pilot 
fled into the jungle, but his 17-year- 
old helper was seized. The raiders 
destroyed a log-frame laboratory 
where coca leaves were converted 
into coca paste. 

In the second assault, the Leop- 
ards found no cocaine lab in their 
landing area; their intelligence had 
been faulty. Two more strikes at 
week’s end suffered from similar in- 
formation failures. The choppers 
roared into the sites, the invaders 
leaped out, but they failed to find ei- 
ther any cocaine handlers or their 
equipment. 
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Army Black Hawk halisunleté:at aetiee. used last 


Although small in scope and results, 
the operation represented a significant es- 
calation in the Reagan Administration's 
open-ended commitment to use the mili- 
tary against cocaine, the addictive white 
powder that is now the fastest-growing 
segment of the approximately $125 billion 
illicit U.S. drug market. American sol- 
diers will remain in Bolivia for at least 
two months, transporting the Leopards on 
search-and-destroy missions into the 
countryside. U.S. officials are said to be 
reviewing similar requests for military as- 
sistance from Peru, Ecuador and Colom- 
bia—countries that, along with Bolivia, 


| produce almost all the cocaine sold in the 








week to transport Bolivian forces into action 
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| U.S. and Western Europe. Moreover, the 
| day after U.S. forces landed in Bolivia, 
President Reagan's senior aides met in 
the White House to discuss steps to curb 
America’s demand for drugs. 

The Administration was under pres- 
sure to act as national concern about 
drugs seemed to be reaching new heights 
“Crack,” the powerful form of coke that 
can be purchased for as little as $10 and is 
smoked in a glass pipe, is seducing youn- 
ger Americans who could never afford the 
drug in its more expensive powdered 
form. One study reported that cocaine has 
spread to as many as one-third of Ameri- 
ca’s college students. Since 1980, cocaine- 
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related deaths have tripled. The deaths 
last month of University of Maryland 
Basketball Player Len Bias, 22. and 
Cleveland Browns Defensive Back Don 
Rogers, 23, added to the sense of urgency. 

According to Defense sources, the Bo- 
livian mission had been planned for some 
time. Since 1982, when the Administra- 
tion stepped up the Federal Govern- 
ment’s war on drugs, the U.S. military, 
with some effectiveness, has assisted civil- 
ian authorities in seizing incoming ship- 
ments of cocaine and other drugs. Partly 
at the urging of Vice President George 
Bush, the Army, Air Force and Navy 
have provided about $21 million worth of 
operational and maintenance support, in- 
cluding high-tech electronic detection 


| equipment on loan to the Bahamian gov- 








| what might not be.” Using the se- 





officials were hoping last week's raid 


| economic support in half. Bolivian 


ernment as part of “Operation Bat.” This 
was a three-year-old effort to intercept 
drug smugglers on ships and in aircraft. 
USS. military maneuvers in the Caribbean 
are often used to target suspected drug 
smugglers, tracking them until civilian 
police or the Coast Guard can make an 
arrest. In one such sweep, the 1985 “Hat 
Trick I” operation, some $27 million 
worth of drugs was confiscated. 

Operation Blast Furnace, however, is 
the first product of a National Security 
Decision directive signed April 8 by Presi- 
dent Reagan. The directive declared drug 
traffic into the U.S. to be a national secu- 
rity risk and authorized the use of military 
force against it. Before then, operations by 
the armed forces could be authorized only 
on a case-by-case basis through an emer- 
gency decree signed by the Secretary of 
Defense and the Attorney General 

Not everyone applauded the move. 
Capitol Hill accepted the Administra- 
lion’s assurances that since Bolivia was 
not a combat zone, the President need not 
consult with Congress under the provi- 
sions of the War Powers Act of 1973. But 
a few critics were uneasy about the pos- 
sibility that someday American soldiers 
could find themselves in a_ shoot-out 
with drug gangs. Others expressed con- 
cern about the increasing use of the mil- 
itary in civilian law-enforcement proce- 
dures. While finding ‘no serious 
problem” with the Bolivia operation, Al- 
lan Adler, legal counsel for the A.C.L.U., 
was worried that “if drug smuggling can 
be declared a national security 
matter, it’s difficult to imagine 
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curity blanket so broadly, he com- 
plained, could erode congressional 
authority and the Constitution’s 
checks and balances. 

In launching their dramatic op- 
eration, the Reagan Administration 
and the Bolivian government tack- 
led a complex problem that seems to 
be beyond the reach of standard dip- 
lomatic or administrative efforts. 
Dissatisfied with earlier Bolivian at- 
tempts to eradicate coca fields, the 
US. State Department in June de- 
cided to cut Bolivia’s $14.4 million 
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would prevent any similar slashes in aid 
next year. 

Technically, the procedure for US. 
military assistance called for Bolivian au- 
thorities to request the help. In practice, 
said a Defense Department official, “we 
sort of told ‘em what to ask for.” Even so, 
many Bolivian officials apparently ex- 
pected to receive reconnaissance planes 
and helicopters similar to those provided 
outright to Mexico and Colombia. The 
spectacular arrival of troops, transport ve- 
hicles, trucks, tents and other supplies— 
followed by reporters and camera crews 
trying to charter planes to follow the ac- 
tion—left the country nonplussed. “All 
the publicity has been a little rough,” said 
one official. “The operation is a little too 
Reagan-style, too Wild West.” 





he U.S. made it a bit easier for Bo- 

livia to support the raid by promis- 

ing to wipe out only the cocaine- 

processing labs, leaving the coca 
fields undisturbed. Raising coca is legal in 
Bolivia—although processing it into co- 
caine is not—and the fields produce the 
nation’s only important cash crop. Boliv- 
ia’s cocaine exports are worth at least 
$600 million a year, more than a third of 
its $1.5 billion in total annual exports. 
The cocaine trade provides a livelihood 
for up to 400,000 peasants, who have no 
other means of support. 

Bolivia has tried disincentives. Last 
December the Paz Estenssoro govern- 
ment offered peasants $250 for every 
hectare of coca they did not harvest. It 
was all the government thought it could 
afford. But peasants, who can earn up to 
$10,000 a hectare by selling coca, were not | 
enthusiastic. The joint U.S.-Bolivian op- 
eration against drug processing has a sim- 
ilar purpose: it is intended to force down 
the value of the leaves, making the crops 
much less profitable. 

No one in La Paz or Washington truly 
expects the military foray to do much to 
curb the U.S.’s drug problem. In March 
1984, a huge raid in Colombia on the re- 
mote drug-processing locality known as 
Tranquilandia yielded a record haul: ten 
tons of cocaine. Yet within six months, 
the supply was back to normal. Other car- 
tels took over the business broken up by 
the raid, and some of the processing 








U.S. soldiers prepare for raids on cocaine factories | 
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| the world that the Bolivian govern- 
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moved to Peru and Bolivia, bringing 
about the current operation in part. 

Nevertheless, last week’s raid 
gave both governments an opportu- 
nity to congratulate themselves. Said 
William Alden, chief of congres- 
sional and public affairs at the 
Drug Enforcement Administration: 
“We're going to gain a lot from this. 
We're going to know how to conduct 
operations at this scale, and we'll be 
able to determine just how effective 
our intelligence is.’ Said Ambassa- 
dor Illanes: “We will have shown 


ment has taken a courageous deci- 
sion to fight narcotics.” 

Despite the showiness of the Bo- 
livia raid, there is a growing belief in 
the U.S., shared by many govern- 
ments in Latin America, that the 
only way to get at the nation’s drug 
infestation is by discouraging its do- 
mestic demand, not by nibbling 
away at suppliers in Latin America. It is 
believed that only 25% or so of the supply 
is blocked by such actions. Meanwhile, 
cocaine consumption in the U.S. keeps 
going up at a frightening pace. Last 
week a House Select Committee on 
Narcotics Abuse and Control heard tes- 
timony from expert witnesses on how 








crack is spreading into even the fifth 
and sixth grades in some urban schools. 
Said New Jersey Democratic Represen- 
tative Peter Rodino: Crack is “on the 
verge of becoming the new Pied Piper 
of American youth.” 

In the White House, Reagan aides 
met in one of several senior-level dis- 


cussions on new proposals to curb 
drug use. Among the ideas dis- 
cussed: legislation that would re- 
quire pre-employment drug screen- 
ing for all new federal employees, 
from the Postal Service to the 
National Security Council. In 


House Chief of Staff Donald Re- 
gan to make the fight 
drugs a top concern. “It’s a prob- 
lem that has great priority with 
the President,” a senior staff aide 
confided last week. It has long 
been a personal crusade of Nancy 
Reagan's as well. 

The action in Bolivia was the 
apogee of steps already taken by the 
Administration on the supply side of 
the drug problem. The deliberations 
of the President's aides last week re- 
flected a growing consensus in the 
Government—and perhaps in soci- 
ety at large—that the time may be 
| ripe for placing greater responsibility on 

the users of illicit drugs for the conse- 
quences of their actions. That campaign 
could be far more effective than sending 
U.S. troops crashing through remote 
jungles. 
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The Underground Empire 


7 here will be no major arrests and no political arrests. 

a The effect will be zero. Within six months [Bolivian 
drug production] will be back to normal.” That gloomy fore- 
cast about “Operation Blast Furnace” was offered last week 
by James Mills, 54, a veteran investigative reporter who has 
spent the past six years probing the shadowy world of inter- 
national drug dealing and the seldom effective efforts of U.S. 
authorities to cope with it. Mills, author of the newly pub- 
lished The Underground Empire (Doubleday; 1,165 pages; 
$22.95), was in Washington to promote his book and appear 
before the House Foreign Affairs Committee's Task Force 
on International Narcotics Control. 

In The Underground Empire, Mills, a onetime reporter 
for LIFE magazine, offers an inside account of investigations 
by the Drug Enforcement Agency’s now dismantled Centac 
operation, a global antidrug strike force. Mills became con- 
vinced that the governments of all the major drug-producing 
countries support narcotics traffic either tacitly or actively. 
But U.S. Administrations, fearful of jeopardizing diplomatic 
alliances, military bases or intelligence 
resources, habitually hold back from 
forcing these governments to adopt seri- 
ous antidrug measures. “Without the in- 
dulgence of the U.S. Government,” he 
writes, “the Underground Empire could 
not exist.” 

The contradictions in the US. 
stance were evident last week during a 
state visit by Pakistani Prime Minister 
Mohammed Khan Junejo. Did the Rea- 
gan Administration press Pakistan to 
stop producing the more than 100 tons 
of opium that will reach the U.S. this 
year as heroin? Not very hard, since the 





Pakistan a six-year, $4 billion military and economic aid 
package with no drug-strings attached. President Reagan 
had other serious matters to discuss with Junejo: Pakistan's 
reputed effort to produce nuclear weapons (which Junejo de- 
nied) and Pakistan’s support for mujahedin rebels in Af- 
ghanistan. On narcotics, the Administration and Junejo 
managed nothing better than statements of concern. 

Mills does not belittle the tactics of the U.S. fight against 
drugs so much as he decries their halfhearted nature. Last 
year, he notes, the Reagan Administration told Bolivia that 
to qualify for $14.4 million in economic assistance, it would 
have to eradicate 10,000 acres of coca crops, roughly 9% of 
the total. Bolivia failed to do so, claiming extenuating cir- 
cumstances. Yet the U.S. withheld just half the money. “The 
U.S. did have an eradication program in Bolivia,” says Mills, 
“but the Bolivians didn’t pay any attention to it.” Asa result 
of many such situations, he says, it is hard to find any drug 
agent or dealer around the world who thinks the U.S. strate- 
gy is “anything other than a joke.” 

DEA officials insist that the world drug situation has 
changed dramatically in the year since Mills finished re- 
searching and writing his book. The rise of new governments 
committed to combatting drug traffick- 
ers—in Bolivia particularly—has _bol- 
stered US. efforts. Reagan Administra- 
tion officials point out that the U.S. has 
sponsored crop-eradication programs in 
14 countries, reached a banking agree- 
ment with Switzerland that facilitates 
the monitoring of suspicious accounts, 
and negotiated an extradition treaty for 
use against drug traffickers in Colombia. 
Pakistan’s opium crop, although large, 
has been reduced from 600 tons a year in 
1981. The reduction may not seem big, 
but in the glacial world of foreign policy, 
things tend to move, like it or not, by 
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That Shy Fellow on the Firing Line | 


As the U.S. drifts on security issues, critics assail Poindexter 


fler 6% years in Washington, the Rea- 

gan Administration is still scandalous- 
ly divided on whether it really wants a new 
strategic-arms-control agreement with the 
Soviet Union and, if it does, just what kind 
Increasingly beset by congressional critics, 
the Administration last week was still 
struggling to define its policy toward South 
Africa’s repressive white government 
Ronald Reagan floats blithely above the 
bureaucratic battles, apparently 
unwilling to knock heads, bruise 
egos and decide the urgent is- 
sues. Many officials in the capi- 
tal deplore the drifting and look 
for someone to blame. Rather 
than take on the popular Presi- 
dent, some are taking their frus- 
trations out on the man who, on 
critical security matters, is as- 
sumed to have the President's 
ear: John Poindexter 

Poindexter? Almost un- 
known outside the Washington 
Beltway, he is a shy, pipe-smok- 
ing introvert who became Rea- 
gan’s National Security Adviser 
last December and has tried to 
remain out of public view ever 
since. Mostly, he has succeeded 
A Navy vice admiral still on ac- 
tive duty, Poindexter, 49, sees 
his role in a limited way: as a 
staff officer, skillfully condens- 
ing the arguments of the quar- 
reling Cabinet secretaries and 
their underlings, then present- 
ing the various action options to 
the President. Unlike Henry 
Kissinger under Nixon and 
Ford and, toa slightly lesser de- 
gree, Zbigniew Brzezinski un- 
der Carter, Poindexter does not 
consider himself a virtual for- 
eign-policy czar. He has neither 
the desire nor the personality to pressure 
other high officials into agreement. In- 
stead, by avoiding the limelight, Poin- 
dexter believes he can effectively work 
oul compromises among his large-ego 
clients 

For all his apparent detachment, 
Reagan apparently favors a low-profile 
National Security Adviser. None of his 
previous appointees (Richard Allen, Wil- 
liam Clark, Robert McFarlane) was a 
forceful head basher, eager to humble a 
department chief, as Kissinger did with 
Secretary of State William Rogers. Unfor- 
tunately for Poindexter, however, the NSC 
post is still widely considered a power 
center with such multiple responsibilities 
as massaging, if not coercing the depart- 
ments, dealing with key legislators on 
critical issues and helping to sell and ex- 
plain White House policy through press 
contacts. Not surprisingly, the reluctant 
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“It doesn't make sense for me to change.” 


| Poindexter has been criticized for failing 
to perform these tasks effectively 
Poindexter botched the handling of 


an admittedly difficult White House 


switch on SALT I in May: Reagan’s tenta- 
tive decision to abandon the unratified 
treaty’s limits on various strategic weap- 
ons. The NSC chief allowed news of the 
change to leak from a critical forum: a 
meeting of NATO foreign ministers. He re- 
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The National Security Adviser: trying to serve one master 


fused to brief the press on the matter, 
leaving a less expert White House spokes- 
man, Larry Speakes, to fumble with ex- 
| planations. Poindexter was also blamed 
for failing to get the nuances across to the 
| President, who gave highly confusing an- 
swers to questions at a press conference 

A White House staffer complains that 
“Poindexter refuses to concede that ex- 
planation and promotion of policy is part 
of his job. At times, it hurts us.” Poin- 
dexter, frankly admitting his weakness as 
a public spokesman, has told his aides, 
“I'm worried about that, but considering 
the things I do best, it doesn’t make sense 
for me to change.” He added, “I'm here to 
serve the President.” 

When Poindexter did finally decide to 
take a rare initiative with the press, an- 
nouncing a South Africa policy review 
last month, the news captured front-page 
headlines, but he was bitten by both the 





White House and State Department 
Speakes complained that the significance 
of the review was overstated and Secre- 
tary of State George Shultz considered the 
pronouncement premature. While allow- 
ing that Poindexter, who holds a Ph.D. in 
nuclear physics, has a brilliant analytical 
mind, his critics contend that he is such a 
poor communicator that he cannot brief | 
the Great Communicator in the big-pic- 
ture, skip-the-details style that Reagan 
prefers. 

The NSC has suffered some personnel 
problems under Poindexter, notably the 
loss to the State Department of Jack Mat- 


| lock, a respected Kremlinologist. Another 


highly regarded key aide, Don- 
ald Fortier, has been seriously 

= ill and was belatedly replaced 
last week by Alton Keel, an ex- 
perienced bureaucrat who most 
recently excelled as the execu- 
tive director of the commission 
that investigated the Challenger 
disaster. Overall, however, 
most observers feel that Poin- 
dexter has strengthened the 
staff since taking charge 

Despite the carping, Poin- 
dexter has many admirers in 
Government who point to his 
substantive successes. They cite 
his role in devising the Navy’s 
bold interception of an Egyp- 
tian airliner carrying the hi- 
jackers of the Achille Lauro, his 
ability to overcome Pentagon 
qualms about launching air 
strikes against Libya and his 
role in getting Congress to re- 
new military aid to contra 
forces in Nicaragua 

One Poindexter defender is 
White House Chief of Staff 
Donald Regan, who says, “He 
doesn’t talk to the press as 
much as some of us, and maybe 
that’s wise. But he’s brilliant, 
thoughtful, reasoned and com- 
pletely unflappable.” Poin- | 
dexter has had some problems 
dealing with Regan, but so do most White 
House aides. “You either grovel at Don’s 
feet or have a confrontation,” contends a 
friend of the NSC head. Admiral William 
Crowe, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, 
praises Poindexter’s work as “absolutely 
superb” and lauds the fact that “no matter 
what happens, John just keeps puffing on 
his pipe. That's something in that job.” 

Perhaps so. But a few less puffs and 
more forceful words may be needed from 
the National Security Adviser as he faces 
a series of imminent tests. If the Adminis- 
tration cannot explain its South Africa 
policy more effectively, Congress seems 
ready to impose its own views. If there is 
to be another summit, the U.S. must de- 
cide where it is headed on arms control 
Perhaps unfairly, the man who advises 
the easygoing President cannot afford to 
go too easy himself. By Ed Magnuson. 
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Honoring the Unexpected 


he old East Room in the White House has heard it all. Abigail Adams 

fiapping out her wash; the tramp of British troops setting fire to the place; 
cheers for Ulysses Grant, brought from the West to win the war; the shouts of 
Teddy Roosevelt's rambunctious kids; Truman’s political cronies, with ample 
bourbon, bellowing their fealty; Nixon’s house evangelists heaving and pray- 
ing in the midst of Watergate. Conniving diplomats have come there, as well 
as big-time pols and heavy moneymen, all summoned for the payoff of a 
lunch or dinner at the very headwaters of U.S. history. 

Yet something a little different took place last week. Men and 
women who rarely asked for anything but to be able to bring beauty 
and understanding to America were invited in and honored. Of the 
twelve recipients of the National Medal of Arts, six were unable to attend, 
but their daughters, sons, cousins and friends stepped up for them. Their 
achievements had preceded them long ago. The recipients were predominant- 
ly creators: Contralto Marian 
Anderson, Filmmaker Frank 
Capra, Composer Aaron Cop- 
land, Painter Willem de Koo- 
ning, Choreographer Agnes de 
Mille, Actress Eva Le Gal- 
lienne, Folklorist Alan Lomax, 
Critic Lewis Mumford and 
Novelist Eudora Welty. But also 
on hand were some who gave 
generously to encourage such 
work: Houston Art Patron 
Dominique de Menil, Seymour 
Knox of Buffalo’s Albright- 
Knox Art Gallery and the Ex- 
xon Corp. 

This is only the second year 
of the arts medal, but the 
awards already have a sense of 
importance about them. Ronald 
Reagan lauded the honorees 
very quietly and eloquently “for 
crowning our nation’s greatness 
with grace.” It was an echo of 
sorts from a thought expressed 
200 years ago. John Adams, 
Abigail’s husband, wrote that he studied war so that his sons might study 
commerce and agriculture so that their children could study painting and po- 
etry. That hope lives on. 

Agnes de Mille, who choreographed such classics as Oklahoma! and Car- 
ousel, now 80 and frail, vowed to walk to the stage for her medal. She asked 
for the help of one young Marine, preferably “handsome and unmarried.” She 
needed the additional arm of a naval officer, but she proudly made it, while 
the audience applauded all the way. Alan Lomax, 71, who helped America 
discover Burl Ives, Pete Seeger, Leadbelly and Woody Guthrie, explained as 
he left the White House on that special day that he had gathered “the voices 
of the voiceless Americans” to bring to the President. 

In the audience was Daniel Boorstin, the Librarian of Congress, who is 
completing a sequel to his volume The Discoverers, a study of the men and 
women who unlocked the secrets of this world. His new work, The Creators, 
is about those people who took talent and energy and made something new. 
Boorstin looked at the gentle folks who came to the East Room to receive the 
new medal and mused on the special ingredients of creators. “The most im- 
portant thing a government can do is foster the freedom in which the unex- 
pected can happen,” he said. Marian Anderson’s voice rose from a humble 
church choir in Philadelphia. Frank Capra, an Italian immigrant, turned film 
into art when he made Mr. Smith Goes to Washington and You Can't Take It 
with You. 

All 6-ft. 5%4-in. of Andrew Heiskell, chairman of the President’s Commit- 
tee on the Arts and the Humanities, hugged and kissed and toasted his 
friends that day and went off into the scorching Washington afternoon re- 
newed and rededicated to finding, encouraging and honoring the unexpected, 
that grace that always rises out of a free people. 





A onetime actor greets Choreographer De Mille 

















Hot on Chile 


Helms fumes over a funeral 





E ven for Jesse Helms, the words were 
extreme. On a visit to Chile, the 
North Carolina Republican Senator ac- 
cused U.S. Ambassador Harry Barnes of 
“planting the American flag in the midst 
of Communist activity.” If President Rea- | 
gan knew of the situation, Helms claimed, 
“he would send the Ambassador home.” 
After returning to Washington last week, 
Helms charged that the State Department 
and Barnes were “trying to appease a 
bunch of leftists and Communists” by 
pushing for democratic reforms from the 
four-man military junta led by General 
Augusto Pinochet. Chile under Pinochet, 
said Helms, was moving toward “a stable, 
productive democracy.” 

The Senator’s tirade was prompted by 
Barnes’ presence at a funeral procession 
for Rodrigo Rojas de Negri, 19, a Chil- 
ean-born resident of Rockville, Md., who 
had been killed during a general strike 
against the Pinochet regime on July 2. 
While visiting a shantytown near Santia- 
20, witnesses said, de Negri and a Chilean 
student were doused with gasoline and set 
on fire by uniformed men with grease- 
blackened faces. Riot police later tear- 
gassed the funeral march. The U.S. had 
urged Chile to investigate the murder, and 
last week the army announced that it had 
arrested 25 soldiers in the case. 

This is not the first time that the State | 
Department has bristled at foreign policy 
meddling by Helms, whose rhetorical 


bark outweighs his political bite. In 1984, | 


when the Administration was successfully 
backing Moderate José Napoleén Duarte 
for the presidency of El Salvador, Helms 
loudly supported Far Right Candidate 
Roberto d’Aubuisson, who was reputedly 
linked to the country’s death squads. 
More recently, Helms has assailed Mexi- 
can officials as being corrupt and dealing 
in drugs when State was trying to cool the 
cross-border feuding. 

This time, however, the Reagan Ad- 
ministration decided that Helms had 


| gone too far. Undercutting U.S. policy 


while visiting a foreign country is “inde- 
fensible,” said Elliott Abrams, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Inter-American af- 
fairs. After Pinochet announced his inten- 
tion to remain as President of Chile until 
1997, Abrams argued that Helms might 
be “playing into the hands of the Commu- 
nists” by supporting “an indefinite exten- 
sion of military rule rather than a transi- 
tion to democracy.” Abrams said that he 
had approved Barnes’ attendance at the 
funeral. State Department Spokesman 
Bernard Kalb pointedly described Barnes 
as “one of the most experienced and 
ablest of U.S. ambassadors.” 

To dispel Helms’ notion that Reagan 
and the State Department might view the 
recent events in Chile differently, White 
House Spokesman Edward Djerejian de- 
clared, “Ambassador Barnes is carrying 
out the President's policy toward Chile.” = 
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Draft Committee Chairman Fitzpatrick: “Voters shouldn't take no for an answer” 


Thanks, But No Thanks 


lacocca tries to snuffa presidential draft effort 


ee Iacocca does not want to be Presi- 
dent of the U.S. Sure, the man has led 

a triumphant life: the son of Italian immi- 
grants, he scratched his way to the top of 

| the Ford Motor Company, then guided 
Chrysler from the brink of financial ruin 
to robust health and considerable profits 
And, yes, he has become a _ household 
name as the earnest TV pitchman for his 
company’s cars. He is also the author of 
the best-selling autobiography ever (more 
than 5 million copies, hardcover and pa- 
perback, are in print) and a proud patriot 
who raised $277 million for the restora- 
tion of the Statue of Liberty and Ellis Is- 
land. But Iacocca has said he is “re- 
pulsed” by the world of politics and its 
“dirty tricks” and has often stated his re- 
solve against seeking elective office. Nev- 
ertheless, this modern American folk 
hero has found himself in the frustrating, 
if flattering position of having to implore 
his admirers to quit trying to recruit him 
for the 1988 presidential rac 
In Washington last week, the organiz- 

ers of the Draft Lee Iacocca for President 
Committee, some of them experienced 
political consultants, announced their 
determination to persuade the blunt- 
spoken 61-year-old auto manufacturer 
© pursue the Democratic nomination 
for the presidency. After analyzing 
the nuances of electoral rules and regula- 
tions, the committee members declared 
that they plan to launch a campaign with- 
out their candidate’s consent. Their hope 
was that Iacocca would eventually give in 
to the pressure of voter support and join 
the race. “Mr. Iacocca would probably 
prefer for us to cease and desist,” con- 
ceded the group's chairman, Michigan 
State Representative Richard Fitzpat- 
rick. But, he added, “we need the best 
leadership we can find. And where Amer- 
ica’s future is concerned, we think the voters 
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shouldn't take no for an answer.” 
No was precisely the answer that Ia- 
cocca gave in a statement released last 
week: “Iam nota candidate, do not plan to 
become a candidate, and see no circum- 
stances that would change my mind.” Ina 
letter to the drafters, Iacocca wrote that he 
must “request in the most unambiguous 
terms that you cease all efforts in my be- 
half, including the collecting of contribu- 
tions and expenditure of funds, and that 
your committee be dissolved. I have writ- 
ten to the Federal Election 
Commission disavowing 
any activity on my behalf.” 
He noted in his statement 
that he has already re- 
turned hundreds of cam- 
paign contributions that he 
had received personally 
Despite lIacocca’s re- 
jection of its overtures, the 
committee seems bent on 
continuing its quixotic 


mission. “He made his 
statement, and we take 
him at his word,” said 


Committee Member Ter- 
rence O'Connell, a Wash- 
ington political consultant 
“Now we're going to go ahead and do 
what we said we would do." Never mind 
that a presidential draft has not succeed- 
ed in modern times. Never mind that the 
avenue presenting the fewest technical 
barriers for the campaign would be an 
awkward “national surrogate” strategy 
involving a stand-in who would go on the 
stump, presumably pressing palms and 
kissing babies for Iacocca. There is no di- 
rect precedent for a substitute enunciat- 
ing the views of a silent and absent candi- 
date. Such a campaign would draw close 
FEC scrutiny if it attempted to get federal 
financing 











lacocca: “I am not a candidate” 


and Paul A. Witteman/San Francisco 





The committee members seem blind- 
ed by their would-be candidate’s extraor- 
dinary popularity. A Gallup poll found 
that the only public figures more highly 
esteemed in America are Ronald Reagan 
and the Pope. A poll conducted for TIME 
by Yankelovich, Clancy, Shulman shows 
Iacocca as the first choice for the Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination among 
18% of Democrats and Independents 
The Chrysler chairman's ranking was 
second only to that of Colorado Senator 
Gary Hart. There is some doubt, however, 
whether his standing—which rests pri- 
marily on name recognition—could be 
converted into real voter support in an ac- 
tual campaign 

Lee-loving Democrats compare their 
man to another inexperienced presiden- 
tial candidate by the name of Eisenhow- 
er. But War Hero Ike entered politics 
before presidential campaigns became 
two-year marathons and television ex- 
travaganzas. There is no telling how lIa- 
cocca, if he did accede to a candidacy, 
would fare under the spotlight of a na 
tional campaign. Questions would be 
raised about his loyalty to the Democrats 
a former Republican, he now votes 
independently 

Moreover, some of the qualities that 
Americans love in Iacocca the gruff, can- 
do businessman might work against Ia- 
cocca the presidential candidate. Could a 
hard-driving corporate titan, accustomed 
to speaking his mind and having his way 
cope with the subtleties and compromises 
of American realpolitik? The draft-la- 
cocca boosters may underestimate the 
depth of his lifelong love affair with the 
auto business. He adores 
the nuts and bolts of it, the 
marketing strategies, the 
- finite way in which success 
e (or failure) is easily mea- 
sured. With Chrysler on 
the rebound, Iacocca har- 
bors impossible dreams of 
driving his company past 
Ford to take the second 
spot behind General Mo- 
tors. Nothing, in fact, 
would please Iacocca more 
than overtaking his old 
boss and nemesis, Henry 
Ford Il, the man who 
sought to end his career af- 
ter a bloody power struggle 
in 1978. Always one to hold grudges and 
flaunt success, Iacocca recently bought 
Ford's first house in Grosse Point Farms, 
Mich., on a street where many Ford fam- 
ily members live 

According to insiders at Chrysler, the 
chairman stands a good chance of buck- 
ing the company’s tradition of retiring ex 
eculives at 65. With perhaps another de- 
cade of wheeling and dealing in the auto 
business ahead of him, Lee lacocca might 
simply be enjoying himself too much to 
run for President By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. 
Reported by Laurence |. Barrett/Washington 














NASA's Woes Get Worse 








FF: months Jane Smith had refused 
public comment on how she felt about 
the mistakes that led to the Space Shuttle 
Challenger disaster, which killed her hus- 
band, Navy Commander Michael Smith, 
and six other astronauts. Only after re- 
lease of the harsh conclusions of the Rog- 
ers commission did she criticize the “in- 
credibly terrible judgments, shockingly 
sparse concern for human life ... and 
some very bewildering thought processes” 
by NASA officials. Last week her feelings 
became even clearer. It was learned that 
she had filed a suit seeking $15.1 million 
from the space agency, specifically nam- 
ing Lawrence Mulloy, who was then chief 
of the faulty solid-rocket-booster pro- 
gram. He had argued more forcefully 
than anyone else against the warnings of 
others that the cold weather could jeopar- 


| dize the launch. 


Accusing NASA of negligence, the suit 
charges that its officials “knew or should 
have known that the segments of the 
right-hand solid rocket booster would not 


that in the seconds before flames from the 
leaking booster blew up the shuttle’s main 
tank, Challenger Pilot Smith “knew of his 
impending death.” 

As if to rebut that point, NASA last 
week belatedly claimed that preliminary 
analysis of cabin voice recordings shows 
that “the crew was unaware of the events 
associated with the tragedy.” Said one 
NASA technician: “The tape ends just like 
the lights going out.” But NASA would not 
reveal the contents of the taped conversa- 
tions and said that reporters would have 


| to file freedom-of-information requests to 


acquire transcripts. (Cockpit conversa- 
tions in airliner accidents, by contrast, are 
routinely included in federal investigation 
reports.) The Smith suit faces two obsta- 
cles: survivors of military personnel are 
| barred from suing the Government, and 
the law creating NASA limits damages 
to $25,000. 

After Smith’s suit was reported last 
week, Mulloy announced that he was 
planning to retire from NASA at week’s 
end. A 26-year NASA veteran, Mulloy, 52, 
offered no explanation. 

Adding to all NASA’s other woes, the 
Armed Services Committees of the Senate 
and House appeared ready to prevent the 
Air Force from paying the space agency a 
scheduled fee of $566 million for military 
space launches that have now been put on 
indefinite hold. Both NASA Administrator 
James Fletcher and Air Force Secretary 
Edward Aldridge hope to block this cut, 
which Fletcher contends would inflict 
“additional injury” on the U.S. space 
program. 

The resumption of shuttle flights, 


| moreover, will be delayed into 1988. NASA 


conceded that its optimistic target date of 





July 1987 will not be met because the re- 


properly seal and that a catastrophic acci- | 
| dent would likely occur.” It also claims 





A widow’s suit and another delay jolt the shaky space agency 
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Smith and children at memorial service 


design of the boosters is proving more 
complicated than expected. Explained 
John Thomas, manager of the rocket-de- 
sign team: “With so much at stake, we’re 
going to take all the time that’s required.” 

The redesign problems will prolong 
the severe limitations on America’s abili- 
ty to place critical spy satellites into orbit. 
But a senior Air Force space surveillance 
officer insisted, “We're not blind up there, 
not by a long shot.” The US., he ex- 
plained reassuringly, has Atlas-Centaur 
and various versions of Titan rockets 
“tucked away somewhere” that could be 
used if the need becomes acute. Said he: 
“We're O.K.” That was the only upbeat 
note of the week on America’s continuing 
space troubles. a 


Teeming Refuse 
Philadelphia gets trashed 





ta dozen dump sites in Philadelphia, 

mounds of refuse, piled in fantastic 
configurations, looked like some strange, 
fetid form of sculpture. For 18 days, while 
municipal garbage collectors remained 
on strike, the waste mounted to an esti- 
mated 20,000 tons. Clouds of flies hovered 
everywhere; rats scurried from their ran- 
cid treasure. Plastic trash bags became 
toxic balloons, swollen tight by noxious 
fumes from the detritus inside. ‘Trash en- 
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A sea of rubbish at an emergency dump site in the city 





| sign since, as one negotiator for the city 





trepreneurs,” driving around in vans, 
carted bags away for 75¢ each. Along 
with their luggage, residents even began 
taking their rubbish with them as they 
left for vacations in the Poconos or for 
trips to relatives in nearby New Jersey, 
where garbage collection is still a regular 
event. 

But by week’s end Philadelphians no 
longer had to go out of town to dispose of 
their trash. Garbage haulers decided to go 
back to work after Common Pleas Court 
Judge Edward J. Blake declared that 
some 2,400 strikers and their leaders were 
in contempt for ignoring his back-to- 
work order earlier in the week. Blake had 
ruled that the garbage constituted a 
“clear and present danger” to the public 
health and that the strikers should start 
cleaning up the mess. Mayor W. Wilson 
Goode then announced that he could hire 
2,400 sanitation workers in 24 hours and 
threatened to fire workers who defied the 
court’s back-to-work order. “Tell them to 
try me,” said Goode. 

The garbage collectors are protesting, 
among other things, the two-year, 10% 
wage package the city has offered their 
union. The haulers, however, represent 
only a small segment of the Philadelphia 
municipal workers who were on strike. 
Libraries, city-run museums, and swim- 
ming pools have been shuttered during 
the walkout. Meanwhile, last week mu- 
nicipal workers in Detroit followed Phila- 
delphia’s example and walked off the job 
for higher wages, shutting down buses, 
the city zoo and, yes, garbage collection. 
As the rubbish piled up there as well, a 
county judge ordered the city and unions, 
which represent 7,000 striking workers, 
to negotiate immediately. 

In Philadelphia, strikers are led by 
Union Leader Earl Stout, a stubborn an- 
tagonist of Mayor Goode’s, who has 
boastfully asserted that the city cannot 
run without him. At week’s end, negotia- 
tions were under way, large numbers of 
workers were returning to their jobs, and 
Stout hinted that an end to the strike 
might be in sight. That was a hopeful 


saw it, “Earl will settle when he wants 
to settle.” 
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American Notes 





HEALTH 


White House 
Smoke Signals 





Surgeon General C. Everett 
Koop is an outspoken enemy 
of tobacco consumption, advo- 
cating a “smoke-free society by 
the year 2000” as a major U.S. 
health goal. It was no surprise, 
then, that Koop planned to tes- 
tify before a House subcom- 
mittee last week in support of 
legislation that would ban all 
advertising for tobacco prod- 
ucts. But the day before he was 
to appear, the Washington 
Post reported that Donald Re- 
gan, the President's chief of 
staff, had barred Koop from 
testifying. The White House 
defended the action by saying 
that his presence on a panel 
that was to include such anti- 
smoking organizations as the 
American Medical Associa- 
tion and the American Cancer 
Society would be perceived 
as Administration endorse- 
ment of the bill. 

That rationale did not 
impress California Democrat 
Henry Waxman, chairman of 
the House Subcommittee on 
Health and the Environment. 
He charged that the Admin- 
istration was actually opposed 
to the legislation, since it 
would hurt businesses that 
benefit from the tobacco in- 
dustry’s annual expenditures 
of $2 billion on advertising 
and promotion. Koop has 
now offered to appear in two 
weeks. if other Administra- 
tion officials from the Federal 














' 
The 1936 Beacon Hotel embodies Miami Beach's art deco style 


the 
Justice Department also come 
along to offer their views on 
the proposed bill. 


Trade Commission and 


No Jumping 
In Line 


He needed help, and in a hur- 
ry. But a Soviet military intelli- 
gence analyst who wanted to 
defect to the West recently was 
almost not allowed to. When 


this official approached the | 


gates of the U.S. embassy in 
Tunis, he attempted to make 
himself understood to the Ma- 
rine guard. The befuddled 
guard pointed toward the visa 
section. The official dutifully 
took his place at the end of a 
lengthy queue of Tunisians 
submitting their visa applica- 
tions. Soon, he became jumpy; 
the KGB might already be on 
his tail. He approached the 
officer in charge, who 
promptly ushered the upstart 
back to the end of line. The 
frustrated defector excitedly 
explained that he had an im- 
portant matter to discuss with 
the Ambassador or the CIA. 
The embassy’s consul, hear- 
ing the ruckus, came out to 
investigate. The man, now 
desperate, flashed his Soviet 
passport. No reaction. Next, 
he took out his military iden- 
tification card. A glimmer of 
comprehension. The consul 
copied the Cyrillic letters and 
sent them upstairs to the CIA 
station chief. Minutes passed. 


No response. The distraught 
man exclaimed that he would 
be shot if they did not do 
something quickly. Then a 
CIA man, curious about the 
fuss, took one look at the 
card and promptly rushed to 
talk to his boss. Only then 
did the station chief come 
down and, with proper apolo- 
gies, invite the defector 
upstairs. 


PRESERVATION 
Mending One 
Miami Vice 


Seductive and streamlined, 
painted with a pastel palette of 
flamingo pinks, pale yellows 
and cool blues, the tropical art 
deco buildings of Miami Beach 
delight the eye and invite the 
viewer to contemplate a jazzier 
age, a futuristic past. For years, 
preservationists fought devel- 
opers who thought it necessary 
to demolish the city’s past in 
order to define its future. A 
step toward protecting those 
confectionary creations was 
taken on July 9, when the city 
commission created two his- 
toric districts encompassing 
the greatest concentration of 
art deco buildings along the 
south beach section, a once 
glitzy tourist mecca that has 
fallen on hard times. The ordi- 
nance requires a six-month 
waiting period for a permit to 
raze any building within the 
area, thereby giving preserva- 
tionists time to find a way to 
save them. 


North of Atlanta, Lake Allatoona is looking dry and dirty 
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HEAT WAVE 


The Parched, 
Scorched South 


“Ts it true what they say about 
Dixie?/Does the sun really 
shine all the time?” The lyrics 
of the old song have been given 
a cruel gloss by the pitiless two- 
week-old heat wave that has 
baked the life out of the South- 
east. Ten days of sauna-like 
temperatures of 100° or more 
have exacerbated four months 
of drought, perhaps the worst 
dry spell in the region’s history 


So far, 15 people have died of | 


heat prostration. Peanuts, hay 
and cotton have shriveled: the 
agricultural loss in Georgia is 
already estimated at $140 mil- 
lion. In North Carolina, some 
200,000 chickens have died— 
suffocated, in effect, by the hot, 
still air. It has been so blister- 
ing that thirsty wasps have 
been furiously stinging people 
to get the moisture of their per- 
spiration, Tempers have also 
been blazing: Charlotte, N.C.. 
police report that there were 
360 incidents in June of 
spouses wielding kitchen 
weapons and fists at one an- 
other. And there is no change 
on the hazy horizon; the high- 
pressure wall of air centered 
above the Mississippi delta 
that has kept temperatures 
soaring shows no sign of mov- 
ing on. At week’s end some re- 
lief was on the way. President 
Reagan ordered two Air Force 
cargo jets to ferry hay from IIli- 
nois to starving cattle in South 
Carolina. 
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Depending on the manner in 
which youd like to put things behind 
you, Ford builds four very different 
Mustangs that share one common 
denominator: The Mustang Spirit. 


Mustang Convertible. 

The only thing between you and 
blue sky is a matter of seconds. A 
power top with a glass rear window 
comes down with ease. But if you're 
not getting enough air, put your 
foot down and get a quick reply from 
either a 3.8 liter fuel-injected V-6 
in Mustang LX Convertible, or a 


5.0 liter V-8 in GT Convertible. 


Mustang GT. 

If you think that 0-55 is the only 
thing Mustang GT_ has going for it, 
you have another thing coming: 
Ford’s Quadra-shock rear suspension 
system. Two vertically mounted gas- 
filled shocks plus two horizontally 
mounted axle dampers help stick GT 
to the road. Furthering the process 
are a 5-speed manual transmission 
and Goodyear “Gatorback” radials. 
And for good measure, there's new 
multi-port fuel injection. 





Mustang LX. 

There's very little left to the 
imagination in a Mustang LX. For one 
very realistic price you get: power rack 
and pinion steering, styled road 
wheels, speed control, full instrumen- 
tation, a 2.3 liter 4-cylinder engine, 
interval wipers, an AM/FM stereo with 
the premium sound package and 
more. And it's all standard for a price 
you can get away with in a Mustang. 
Mustang SVO. 

In creating Mustang SVO, we've thereby 
altered the balance of power on the toad. 








The idea was to build a very intelli- 
gent Mustang, not necessarily a very 
quick one. But as we found, the two are 
not mutually exclusive. Through technical 
triumph, Ford Special Vehicle Operations 
has developed a 2.3 liter turbocharged 
four-cylinder engine that produces 
almost three times more horsepower 
per cubic inch than the average 

rican-built V-8" Equally as smart 
are a 5-speed manual overdrive 
transmission with special Hurst® 
linkage, Goodyear VR radials and four- 
wheel power assisted disc brakes. All 


of which makes Mustang SVO a very 
intelligent way of putting everything 
else behind you 
Ford. Best-built American 
Cars...Six years running 
“Quality is Job 1.” In fact, for the 
past six consecutive years, Ford 
quality has led all other American car 
companies. This is based on an 
average of owner-reported problems 
in the first three months of service on 
'86 models, and in a six-month period 
on '81-'85 models designed and built 
in North America. 


Buckle up—Together we can save lives 


Lifetime Service Guarantee. 
Participating Ford Dealers stand behind 
their work, in writing, with a free Lifetime 
Service Guarantee for as long as you own 
your Ford car or light truck. Ask to see 
this guarantee when you visit your par 
ticipating Ford Dealer, where you can t 
or lease a new Mustang of your choice. 


*Based on SAE Standard J-1349. 


Have you driven a Ford...lately? 


Ge 


Ford Mustang. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Playing for Time 











Reagan, Thatcher and Botha do not budge as pressure for sanctions grows 


n terms of style, Ronald Reagan, Mar- 
garet Thatcher and P.W. Botha have 
litte in common. Yet through the 
years, the amiable US. President, the 
iron-willed British Prime Minister and 
the pugnacious South African State Presi- 
dent have each demonstrated an uncanny 
ability to tough their way through politi- 
cal adversity, often using the sheer force 
of personality to get their way. As the in- 
ternational calls for economic sanctions 
against South Africa grow, however, all 


three leaders resemble conductors who 
are fast losing control of their orchestras 
This week the three will be forced to 
continue playing for time. Reagan is sched- 
uled to make a major speech outlining his 
Administration’s policy toward South Afri- 
ca. In addition, Secretary of State George 
Shultz will go before the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee to defend the Adminis- 
tration’s program of relying on quiet diplo- 
macy to nudge Pretoria toward making 
changes in its apartheid system 
Meanwhile, Thatcher will pursue her 
last-ditch diplomatic initiative in an at- 
tempt to tame insistent calls for sanctions 
within the 49-member Commonwealth. 
Foreign Secretary Sir Geoffrey Howe will 
head to Pretoria with a two-pronged mes- 
sage for Botha: release imprisoned Black 
Leader Nelson Mandela and lift the ban 
on the African National Congress. 
Though Botha has agreed to meet with 
Howe, the flurry of diplomacy is not ex- 
pected to change the State President’s po- 
sition. Warned Botha last week: “We are 
a strong, proud nation with the faith and 





ability to ensure our future. We are not a 
nation of jellyfish.” 

Reagan will need to use all his famous 
political skill to push back the increasing 
sentiment for strong sanctions that is 
sweeping Capitol Hill. Last month the 
House of Representatives voted over- 
whelmingly to clamp a total trade embar- 
go on South Africa and force U.S. compa- 
nies to withdraw their investments. Last 
week the Senate headed down a similar 
path as it considered three draft bills 
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Shuttle diplomacy: Howe confers with Shultz before heading toPretoria Robert Brown: hesitation over an ambassadorship 


calling for sanctions. “The policy of 
the Administration is a disgrace and an 


| embarrassment,” charged Massachusetts 


Senator Edward Kennedy. “The Con- 
gress must act now to put the U.S. back on 
the right side of history.” 

Almost a year has passed since Rea- 
gan deftly outflanked a congressional 
sanctions bill by imposing limited trade 
restrictions on South Africa. Yet little has 
happened to indicate that the Adminis- 
tration’s trade restraints and quiet diplo- 
macy have met with any success. Botha’s 
halfhearted gestures at reform have been 
upstaged by the state of emergency, now 
in its seventh week. The intransigence of 
his Nationalist government has only 
hardened antiapartheid sentiment among 
US. politicians and voters. More and 
more legislators feel that 1) the American 
public wants sanctions, and 2) economic 
measures are the only remaining leverage 
for change in South Africa. The sanctions 
movement got another hefty boost last 
week when California Governor George 


Deukmejian proposed total divestiture of 








state funds—to the tune of some $9 bil- 
lion—from companies doing business 
with South Africa 

President Reagan has been trying to 
head off congressional action on sanctions 
by showing that there is at least some mo- 
tion in his policy toward South Africa 
Shortly after the House vote, the Admin- 
istration initiated a policy “reassessment” 


aimed at finding measures strong enough 


to satisfy congressional demands without | 
violating Reagan’s commitment not to 





\ 


impose economic sanctions. It was antici- 
pated in Washington last week that Rea- 
gan would soon call for direct negotiations 
between the Pretoria government and the 
black opposition, and possibly for Mande- 
la’s release 

The President has considered the ap- 
pointment of Robert Brown, a black pub- 
lic relations consultant from North Caro- 
lina, to succeed Herman Nickel as the 
U.S. Ambassador to South Africa. Brown 
received generally high marks from liber- 
als and conservatives alike, but questions 
have been raised about his past business 
deals. Brown has done political consulting 
work for Alhaji Umaru Dikko, a former 
Nigerian Cabinet minister who fled Nige- 
ria for Britain when the military govern- 
ment of Major General Mohammed Bu- 
hari came to power in 1983. Nigerian 
officials have accused Dikko of multi- 
million-dollar theft and corruption. In ad- 
dition, U.S. labor leaders charged that 
Brown’s consulting firm, B&C Associates, 
has engaged in “union-busting” activities 
And it became known that in 1973, short- 
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Senate committee questioned the 














ly after Brown left a $36,000-a- 
year post as special assistant in 
the Nixon White House, a firm in 
which he was a partner was 
awarded a government contract 
under a program designed to help 
economically disadvantaged mi- 
nority businessmen. Although a 


propriety of the contract four 
years later, Brown was never ac- 
cused of any wrongdoing. The 
contretemps apparently was 
enough for the administration to 
hesitate regarding Brown’s nomi- 
nation as envoy, though there is 
wide agreement that the pres- 
ence of a black ambassador in 
Pretoria would send a strong 
message to South African officials. But 
several Congressmen and black leaders 
have already warned that the gesture 
would not be enough to prod South Africa 
toward substantial reforms. “We don’t 
need a new ambassador,” said Republi- 
can Senator Lowell Weicker. “We need a 
new policy.” 

Reagan's chief of staff, Donald Re- 
gan, added to the Administration’s trou- 
bles with a comment intended to drama- 
tize the adverse impact sanctions would 
have on the U.S, While itemizing the vari- 
ous imports Americans would have to do 
without, including chrome, platinum and 
diamonds, he asked, “Are the women of 
America prepared to give up all their jew- 
elry?” That question touched off a furor 
among women and opponents of the Ad- 
ministration’s policy. Several black lead- 
ers pointed out that the lives of 24 million 
black South Africans were more impor- 
tant than the diamond trade. 

The outcry over Regan’s remark was 
mild compared with the heat Thatcher is 
taking. She faces challenges not only from 
most member-states of the Common- 
wealth but from Buckingham Palace as 
well. During the past month Queen Eliza- 


| beth IT has quietly expressed her concern 


that Britain’s continuing resistance to 
sanctions might imperil Commonwealth 
unity. Following the Queen’s weekly ses- 
sion with Thatcher last Tuesday evening, 
London buzzed with rumors that 
Her Majesty’s displeasure with 
the Prime Minister’s position had 
stiffened. The Queen has post- 
poned her annual summer depar- 
ture for Scotland’s Balmoral Cas- 
tle so that she can discuss South 
Africa with the leaders of six 
Commonwealth nations when 
they meet in London next month. 
Such open activity in politics by 
the monarch is almost unheard of 
in recent British affairs. 
Thatcher faces even greater 
embarrassment when the Com- 
monwealth Games open in Edin- 
burgh this Thursday. What was 
intended to be a friendly compe- 
tition among 3,210 athletes has 
turned into a political nightmare. 
At week’s end 14 Common- 





Aconcerned Queen 


to press their demand for sanctions, and 
others were threatening to follow suit. Ni- 
geria’s Foreign Minister, Bolaji Akin- 
yemi, warned that the Commonwealth 
was “in very real danger.” Moreover, the 
Commonwealth Games Federation ruled 
that two South African—born athletes, one 
of them Long Distance Runner Zola 
Budd, who two years ago became a British 
citizen, were ineligible to compete for 
England. After that, even South Africa’s 
staunchest defenders sounded the death 
knell. “The games have become a farce,” 
declared Tory M.P. John Carlisle. “They 
should be canceled.” 


hatcher seemed to have found an 
ally in Prime Minister Brian Mul- 
roney, who announced last Tues- 
day that Canada would participate 
in the games. But Mulroney is at odds with 
Thatcher when it comes to economic sanc- 
tions. Two days earlier, during a 90-minute 
meeting between the two at Mirabel Air- 
port outside Montreal, he warned Thatch- 
er that he was ready to risk Common- 
wealth unity and act on sanctions if Britain 
did not take the lead. The various criti- 
cisms apparently had an effect. At mid- 





| gible” and “a lot of nonsense.” While the 
| government can appeal the ruling, it was 
| a timely triumph for the unions. Just two 


week, with Thatcher sitting at his side, | 
Foreign Secretary Howe told the House of | 


Commons that if his mission to Pretoria 
“does not procure tangible, substantial 
progress, I would regard agreement on 


The children’s hour: a vacant schoolyard in Soweto 





— some further measures as likely to | 
P be necessary.” 

: With events proceeding at 
such a fast clip in London and 
2 Washington, it was almost possi- 
e ble to forget developments in 
E South Africa, where violence 
continued unabated. Eleven 
burned corpses were found in the 
black homeland of KwaNdebele, 
north of Pretoria. In Soweto, se- 
curity forces began handing out 
eviction notices to residents who 
had failed to pay their rent. A 
crowd of 500 people who protest- 
ed the action were greeted with a 
barrage of tear gas. 

Meanwhile, the judiciary in 
South Africa was showing its in- 
dependence. A_ three-judge Supreme 
Court panel in Durban, responding to a 
black union petition to declare the state of 
emergency illegal, ruled that any of the 
estimated 3,500 detainees may have ac- 
cess to lawyers. The judges also annulled 
parts of the emergency regulations, hold- 
ing that the government’s definitions of 
“subversive statements” were “unintelli- 


days earlier, a union call for a “day of ac- 
tion” to protest the arrest of labor leaders 
met with only spotty compliance. 

An action by black students proved 
more effective. When black schools re- 
opened last Monday, thousands of school- 
children stayed away to protest special 
emergency regulations that require them 
to carry identity cards and empower edu- 
cators to bar or expel students. In many 
townships, the stay-away was honored by 
20% to 70% of the youths, and in Duduza, 
east of Johannesburg, not a single student 
turned up at the township’s eleven 
schools. In another slap at Pretoria, the 
National African Federated Chamber of 
Commerce, a group of successful black 
businessmen that has long been an ally of 
the government in opposing sanctions, 
announced that it is reconsidering its 
stand. Said President Sam Motsuenyane: 
“We have become tougher because of the 
slowness of change.” 

Botha’s reaction to the con- 
tinuing fury at home and abroad 
2 was typically hard-line. At mid- 
week he proudly unveiled a local- 
ly made jet fighter, the Cheetah, 
which military officials boasted 
could match the Soviet MiG-23. 
All sales of arms and military 
technology to South Africa have 
been banned by the United Na- 
tions since 1977, and Botha did 
not hesitate to drive home his 
point: “We will not allow our- 
selves to be humiliated and un- 
dermined in order to escape 
sanctions.” A dogfight seems in- 
evitable between Pretoria and 
the gathering squadron of sanc- 
tions supporters. —By Jill Smolowe. 
Reported by David Aikman/Washington 








wealth countries had pulled out 


The call for a student stay-away met with success. 


and Peter Hawthorne /Johannesburg 
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Bastille Day at the Place de la Concorde: France's President, with the Premier and other officials appropriately far in the background 


FRANCE 


The Troubles of Cohabitation 


Mitterrand and Chirac are pedaling in opposite directions 





Bs Day is traditionally a day for 
the French to put aside their differ- 
ences. But no sooner had Socialist Presi- 
dent Francois Mitterrand and conserva- 
tive Premier Jacques Chirac finished their 
review of the military parade at the Place 
de la Concorde last week than Mitterrand 
issued the sharpest challenge yet to the 
conservative government with which he 
has uneasily shared power since March. 

Al issue was the Chirac Cabinet's pro- 
| posed decree calling for the gradual dena- 
tionalization of 65 large, state-owned com- 
panies and banks, including the Elf 
Aquitaine oil trust, the Banque Nationale de 
Paris, the country’s largest, and the telecom- 
munications giant Compagnie Générale 
d'Electricité. The privatization plan in- 
volves enterprises worth about $40 billion. 

Mitterrand, who pushed through a 
program of nationalization after taking 
power in 1981, wants no part of denation- 
alization and announced that he would 
not sign the decree. In a ten-minute tele- 
vised appearance from his gilded study in 
the Elysée Palace, the President declared 
that there was a danger of “the national 
patrimony” being sold at too low a price 
and of foreign interests gaining control. 
“Precautions have been taken, but I do 
not see how they can be kept,”’ Mitterrand 
said, adding that it was his duty “to assure 
our national independence.” 

Forty-eight hours later, Chirac ap- 
peared on television to announce that the 
decree would be submitted instead as a 
separate parliamentary bill to the Nation- 
al Assembly, where his coalition holds a 
three-vote majority. Sitting beneath a Go- 
belin tapestry in his office in the Hotel de 








Matignon, Chirac politely but pointedly 
called Mitterrand’s concerns “without 
any foundation” and termed the Presi- 
dent’s refusal to sign “without precedent.” 

That was undoubtedly true, but also 
without precedent is the delicate arrange- 
ment known as cohabitation, by which the 
leflist President and the rightist Premier 
are sharing the task of ruling France. Un- 
der the Fifth Republic, which was estab- 
lished in 1958, governing powers are split 
between the two posts. That was not a 
problem as long as both men came from 
the same party. But after the conservative 
coalition won the March elections and 
took over the Cabinet, opposing politi- 
cians had to start ruling together 

Despite a long-standing political ri- 
valry between Mitterrand and Chirac, co- 
habitation has been more amiable than 
many French pundits had predicted. 
With last week’s clash, however, both 
leaders signaled that there are limits to 
their reservoirs of amiability. “Cohabita- 
tion is a tandem bicycle,” said Assembly 
Deputy Philippe Mestre in a clash of met- 
aphors, “on which the two cyclists pedal 
in opposite directions.” 

Chirac and the Socialist forces also 
pedaled at cross purposes in two other 
major controversies last week: 


SECURITY. To give the police more power 
to combat terrorism, the National Assem- 
bly has recently adopted measures that 
created a special antiterrorist unit and al- 
lowed random identity checks and deten- 
tion of suspects for up to four days without 
charges. Security legislation passed last 
week tightened visa requirements. Police 





| Sue, 





also gained the power to bar foreigners at 
the border and expel immigrants suspect- 
ed of criminal associations. 

Chirac supports the new regulations; 
Mitterrand does not. In the duel on this is- 
Mitterrand’s chosen weapon last 
week was the guest list for his annual Bas- 
tille Day garden party, held in the Elysée 
Palace. Mitterrand invited two young Al- 
gerian immigrants living in Lyons who 
had conducted a hunger strike to protest 
the hard line on law and order. Interior 
Minister Charles Pasqua was so angered 
at the President’s gesture of support for 
those protesting the government's legisla- 
tion that he refused to attend the affair. 


TELEVISION. After a numbing 110 hours 
of often fervid debate, the Senate passed a 
bill to sell the country’s oldest and biggest 
state-owned television network, TF1. If 


| the National Assembly approves, France 


will become the first European country 
to privatize a public TV network. The 
measure, charged Communist Senator 
Charles Lederman, is “the same as if we 
auctioned off Versailles, the Louvre and 
the Comédie Frangaise.” Culture and 
Communications Minister Frangois Léo- 
tard vehemently disagreed. “TF1 is badly 
run,” he said. “It does not compete with 
foreign programs and is absolutely inca- 
pable of exporting its own productions.” 
Polls have shown that a strong major- 
ity of the French support cohabitation, 
and last week’s confrontation probably 
does not mean that Mitterrand and 
Chirac will totally go their separate ways 
As Finance Minister Edouard Balladur 
recently remarked, “In a western movie, 
the first one to draw his gun usually wins. 
In cohabitation, it is the opposite: the first 
one to draw is dead.” Apparently, Mitter- 
rand and Chirac still want to avoid that 
eventuality. —By Otto Friedrich. Reported by 
Jordan Bonfante and Brigid Phillips/Paris 
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HAITI 


View Inside a 
Killing Machine | 


Papa Doc’s top cop on trial 





or more than a generation, Haitians 

lived with the fear that they could be 
arrested, tortured and executed at any mo- 
ment. The reign of terror was directed by a 
ruling clique whose armed squads were on 
call for round-the-clock executions like 
some killing machine. Although violence 
is still common in Haiti, that kind of des- 
potic killing ended in February when 
President-for-Life Jean-Claude (“Baby 
Doc”) Duvalier fled to France. Last week 
Haitians got a close-up look at the 
inner workings of the killing ma- 
chine and at the man who ran it. 

The island’s television and ra- 
dio stations carried live broad- 
casts of the trial of Luc Désyr, 62, 
chiefofsecret police for Baby Doc 
and before him for his father 
Francois (“Papa Doc”) Duvalier, 
who died in 1971. The trial, on 
charges that included illegal ar- 
rest, torture and murder, provid- 
ed most Haitians with their first 
live view of Désyr. During the 
Duvalier years, he was a shadowy 
figure whose picture never ap- 





PHILIPPINES 
Cory’s Crisis 
Management 
| Aquino faces the Muslim issue 
J ust after evening prayers, the cloistered 
silence of the hilltop Carmelite con- 
vent in Marawi City was shattered by 
shouts and shrieks. Thirteen armed men 
barged in and took ten Filipino nuns hos- 
tage. Less than 24 hours later, another 
group of men grabbed Brian Lawrence, 
an American Protestant missionary living 
at the Mindanao State University near 
the Carmelite convent 
And so once again, Philippine Presi- 
dent Corazon (“Cory”) Aquino, 
fresh from swatting down a mos- 
quito revolution of Marcos sup- 
porters in Manila three weeks 
ago, was confronted with another 
potentially dangerous crisis. The 
motives behind last week's 
snatchings were muddled in the 
curious combination of banditry 
and political activism that has 
turned kidnaping into a minor 
industry in the predominantly 
| Muslim province of Lanao del 
Sur in the southern Philippine is- 


land of Mindanao. 
The kidnapers’ demands 

















peared in newspapers. A short man in a 
starched white shirt who now walks slowly 
and with a cane, Désyr protested his inno- 
cence over and over, producing a thin 
black Bible from his pocket and proclaim- 
ing somewhat incoherently in awkward 
French, “I am a good Christian. I am a 
Protestant. Iam a Baptist.” 

After a noisy, 18-hour marathon trial 
that ended at 4:25 in the morning, Désyr 
was convicted of killing Jean-Jacques 
Dessalines Ambroise, a union activist, and 
his pregnant wife, and of torturing Jean- 
Jacques’s brother Emmanuel, in 1965. 
Ambroise’s cousin Alix, who was arrested 
along with the couple but survived, told the 
court that police threw Jean-Jacques into 
the trunk of their automobile for the drive 
to headquarters, where Désyr took part in 
the interrogation. In a darkened cell, Alix 


called for $50,000 in ransom and the rein- 
statement of a local official dismissed dur- 
ing political purges after Aquino came to 
power. But their most important demand 
was very simple. One kidnaper told the 
nuns, “It’s not you we are after. It’s Cory. 
We want her to pay attention to us.” 

Until the kidnaping, Aquino had ig- 
nored the Muslim separatist problem in 
Mindanao. Pushed into action, she or- 
dered the army to “settle once and for all 
Lanao’s problem of warlordism.”’ The 
warlord that Aquino apparently had in 
mind was Ali Dimaporo, a Marcos loyalist 
who was dismissed as Governor of Lanao 
del Sur after Aquino took power and who, 
according to intelligence reports, com- 
manded the loyalties of the kidnapers. Di- 
maporo denied his involvement 

While Aquino talked tough, her aides 


» 


The princess and the missionary after his release 








Armed guards at the Place of Justice surround Luc Désyr 









| Two 90-minute tape recordings of the tor- 


Ambroise said, he later heard what sound- 
ed like a “sack of coconuts” being dumped 
onto the floor. It was the broken body of 
his cousin, near death as a result of police 
beatings. Emmanuel Ambroise called 
Désyr and other Duvalier followers “‘sadis- 
tic animals who were satisfying their in- 
stincts in executing Duvalier’s orders.” Af- 
ter less than an hour's deliberation by the 
jury, the judge sentenced Désyr to death by 
firing squad and spectators in the crowded 
courtroom cheered 

Désyr has also been charged with the 
1976 murder of two cousins of Dusmarsais 
Estimé, President of Haiti during the 
1940s. Désyr had been scheduled to stand 
trial on those charges last week, but the 
Estimé murder trial was postponed to 
allow Désyr to appeal his conviction. 


turing of the Estimés were seized 
= from Désyr’s home last February. 
The tapes, filled with screams, 
have been broadcast on Haitian 
radio stations. At one point on 
} the tape, Désyr orders a man tor- 
- turing one of the cousins to 
“break his finger.” 

Hector Estimé, another cous- | 
in, was one of those who accused 
Désyr. Said he: “We want others 
to come forward. It’s painful and 
many are still scared, but it must 
be done if we are to make certain 
that this sort of nightmare does | 
not happen again.” a 








worked quietly to secure the release of the 
hostages. The kidnapers of the nuns 
quickly cut the price of the ransom to 
$5,000 and then, six days after the abduc- 
tion, released them. The government says 
no ransom was paid, but others say the 
kidnapers netted at least $10,000. The fol- 
lowing day, Lawrence was freed. Princess 
Tarhata Alonto Lucman, the head of an 
important Muslim family, helped arrange 
his release 

The nuns praised their captors, who 
allowed them to pray seven times a day, 





| as required by the rules of the Carmelite 


order. The nuns, who had luggage boys to 
carry two guitars, five umbrellas and ex- 
tra clothes, later called the experience a 
“picnic.” 

Aquino, eager to defuse a genuine po- 
litical crisis in Mindanao, ordered Muslim 
Affairs Minister Candu Muarip 
to study a 1976 agreement be- 
tween the government and the 
Moro National Liberation Front 
that ended a separatist rebellion 
in Mindanao. Negotiations over 
implementing the agreement 
broke down in 1977, and Muslim 
activists claim the Marcos gov- 
ernment reneged on a promise to 
grant autonomy to Mindanao 
Said Professor Asiri Abubakar, 
of the University of the Philip- 
pines: “It's about time that the 
Aquino government gets a good 


su2inas—owisy. 30 








mixed greed with politics. They 


Defusing trouble is turning out to be a weekly event 


grasp of the Muslim situation be- 
fore it explodes again.” s 
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SOVIET UNION 


On the Road, 
Again 





Former President Richard 
Nixon spent last week in 
Moscow on what his aide 
John Taylor described as a 
“private, fact-finding” mis- 
sion. It was Nixon’s sixth vis- 
it to the Soviet capital and his 
| first since a 1974 summit 
with Leonid Brezhnev, just a 
month before Nixon resigned 
the presidency. Since he is 
the only US. President ever 
to visit the Kremlin, some 
diplomats speculated that 
Nixon might be helping to 
pave the way for a US.-Sovi- 
et summit. Others attributed 
the trip to Nixon's continuing 
campaign to build his image 
as a senior statesman 

Although Nixon spoke 
with Ronald Reagan before he 
left the U.S., he was not carry- 
ing a message from the Presi- 
dent. While in Moscow, he 
stayed in a government guest- 
house and met with Party 
Chief Mikhail Gorbachev, 
President Andrei Gromyko 
and Central Committee Secre- 
tary Anatoly Dobrynin 


Hard Times for 
An Easy Rider 


The Chinese government sent 


its determination to keep for- 
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| Nixon arrives in Moscow for a return visit 











eign journalists on a leash 
New York Times Bureau 
Chief John Burns was de- 
tained for 15 hours at Peking’s 
Shoudu Airport as he and his 
family tried to leave the coun- 
try on a vacation. Officials 
from the Peking Public Securi- 
ty Bureau told the U.S. embas- 
sy that Burns was being inves- 
tigated for “entering an area 
forbidden to foreigners, gath- 
ering intelligence information, 





a blunt reminder last week of 


and espionage.” After being 
questioned at the airport, 
| Burns was first escorted to his 
Peking apartment, where se- 
curity officers conducted a 
two-hour video-taped search, 
and then to the Paozhu deten- 
tion center 

The charges apparently 
grew out of a recent motorcy- 
cle trip Burns made through 
Shanxi and Shaanxi provinces 
in north-central China. A.M 
Rosenthal, executive editor of 
the New York Times, de- 
scribed Burns’ excursion as 
“purely journalistic.” 


BRITAIN 


No IRA 
Need Apply 





British Prime Minister Marga- 
ret Thatcher received a phone 
call from Ronald Reagan last 
week that she said “delight- 
ed” her. The President told 
Thatcher the Senate had ap- 
proved a treaty with Britain 
that would make it easier to 
extradite suspected Irish Re- 


Ablow to Irish terrorists 





treaty states that suspects ac- 
cused of murder, kidnaping, 
bombing or voluntary man- 
slaughter can no longer avoid 
deportation by claiming that 
their actions were “politically 
motivated.” 

Britain has long been seek- 
ing such an agreement, but it 
was Thatcher's aid in the April 
bombing raid on Libya that 
helped push the measure 
through. Many U.S. diplomats 
and Senators felt that the U.S 
ought to return a favor 


NICARAGUA 


Over the Fence 
To Asylum 


Early one morning last week, 
when most Nicaraguans were 
still asleep, Félix Pedro Espi- 
noza Briones, a member of 
the National Assembly, was 
busy climbing the chain link 
fence surrounding the Vene- 
zuelan embassy in Managua 


| After diplomats began arriv- 


ing for work, he entered the 
building and requested asy- 
lum. Espinoza, a critic of the 
Sandinista regime, apparently 
feared arrest. Such concerns 
are widespread in Nicaragua 
these days. Since the House 
passed legislation to give $100 
million in aide to forces fight- 
ing the Sandinistas, President 
Daniel Ortega Saavedra has 
been cracking down on a 
wide range of opponents 
Later on the same day that 
Espinoza slipped into the em- 


publican Army terrorists. The | bassy, the Nicaraguan Assem- 


Ortega cracks down on a wide range of opponents 






bly stripped him of his legisla- 
tive immunity so that he could 


be tried for arranging the 
burning of his own ranch 
house in order to blame and 
embarrass the government 


| Espinoza denied the charge 





ESPIONAGE 


Case of the 
Shoplifting Spy 


East and West Germany were 
ensnarled last week in the kind 
of case that makes the two 
countries the spy center of Eu- 
rope. The main character was 
Herbert Meissner, 59, a lead- 
ing East German economist, 
who was discovered shoplifting 
a bathroom fixture in West 
Berlin. After requesting to 
speak with West German fed- 
eral intelligence service offi- 
cials, Meissner signed state- 
ments declaring that he had 
been spying for East Berlin 
since 1978, and sought to de- 
fect to the West on his own 
free will 

The economist then disap- 
peared and was not heard from 
again until East German tele- 
vision broadcast an interview 
with him from the East Ger- 
man mission in Bonn. On the 
air, Meissner claimed he had 
been drugged by West German 
policemen before making the 
earlier statements. Bonn 
promptly rejected Meissner’s 
story as “fully absurd” and re- 
fused to allow the would-be re- 
defector to leave the country 
Stay tuned 
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A New Age of Capitalism 








The first and highest form of the state 
and of the government and of the law is that 
in which there prevails most widely the an- 
cient saying, that “Friends have all things 
in common.” 

—Plato, Laws 


Again, how immeasurably greater is 
the pleasure, when a man feels a thing to be 
his own... 

—Aristotle, Politics 


rom the time of the ancient Greeks, 
philosophers, politicians and just 





plain folk have debated the best | 


form of society and the proper role 

of the state in the lives of its people. For 

| more than a century, advocates of collec- 

tive ownership and strong government 

control of the economy have marched un- 

der the banner of socialism. Those who 

champion private property, individual 

initiative and the pursuit of profit are in 
the capitalist camp. 

A decade ago, socialism seemed to be 
on the ascendancy, despite some severe 
cracks in its fagade. In Bombay and 
Bangkok, in Lima and Lusaka, govern- 
ments were nationalizing industries and 
| imposing ever growing and restrictive 
regulations on private companies. The 
rising tide of socialism threatened to be- 
come a tidal wave. Among superpowers, 
the Communist Soviet Union appeared to 
be gaining in international prestige and 
influence, while the capitalist U.S. 
seemed to be declining. Racked by oil cri- 
ses, recession and an inflationary fever 
that soared to double digits, the free-en- 





said downright perilous, future. 


the 1980s, as capitalism has become the 
spirit of the age. More and more countries 
are turning to free enterprise as the last, 
best hope for faster economic and social 
development. Fetters are being taken off 
industry. Entrepreneurship, the business 
of starting up companies, is in vogue. “If 
capitalism means allowing markets to 
work, then we are seeing some dramatic 
examples around the world,” says David 
| Henderson, chief economist for the Orga- 
nization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development. 

In the Third World, even socialist 
| countries like India have increasingly 
turned to private enterprise in the search 
for more production and jobs. In Latin 
America, debt-plagued Argentina, which 
owes $51 billion to foreign creditors, is 





As socialism falters, free enterprise is on the move around the globe 








terprise system faced a doubtful, some 


All that has dramatically changed in 
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SPINNING OFF COMPANIES 
Government-owned Jaguar has been sold 
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striving to dismantle some of the stifling 
legacy of state enterprise created by for- 
mer Dictator Juan Perén. Communist na- 
tions are making efforts too. In Eastern 
Europe, small but thriving outposts of free 
enterprise continue to exist amid the suf- 
focating state presence. Half the wurst 
and baked goods in East Berlin come 
from the private sector. 

“The new philosophy can be seen 
very clearly across the spectrum of indus- 
trial nations,” said Alan Greenspan, a 
New York City economic consultant, at a 
meeting last week of TIME’s three Boards 
of Economists (see following story). In its 
latest economic outlook, the OECD noted 
that the state’s share of the economy in 19 
West European countries has begun fall- 
ing for the first time since World War IT. 
Public outlays accounted for 50.6% of 
gross domestic product in 1984, vs. 51.1% 
the year before. Even Scandinavia, where 
the welfare state achieved its fullest flow- 
ering, has caught the spirit. Says Nils 
Lundgren, chief economist of PK Banken, 
Sweden’s largest bank: “Deregulation, 
market solutions and free enterprise are 
the order of the day.” 


epublican Congressman Jack 

Kemp happily says, “Capitalism 

is not a dirty word anymore.” Ac- 

tually, that is not quite right. In 

much of the world, the term still conjures 
up images of 19th century sweatshops and 
colonialism. In fact, socialism’s elusive 
promise of economic equality retains a 
powerful appeal in many parts of the 
world, and its current malaise does not 
mean that it could not make a comeback. 
But no matter whether leaders call it 


private enterprise or free enterprise or 


privatization, the policy they are advocat- 
ing today is basically capitalism. The 
most fundamental distinction between so- 
cialism and capitalism is that capitalism 
looks to the individual to be the main ac- 
tor in economic life, while socialism looks 
to the state to play that role. Today more 
and more countries are looking to the in- 
dividual, while fewer and fewer think the 
state can provide all the answers to eco- 
nomic problems. 

The resurgence of capitalism is re- 
writing the world’s political lexicons. So- 
cial Democratic leaders across Western 
Europe are increasingly pro-business. 
Says Herbert Giersch, director of the In- 
stitute of World Economics at the Univer- 
sity of Kiel, West Germany: “The Euro- 
pean Commission, even under a socialist 
president, is pushing toward a decontrol 
of the capital market, a breakdown of the 
airline cartel and reform of agriculture 
policy.” 

The shift toward free enterprise could 
have an impact on global politics. India 
and other countries, especially in the de- 
veloping world, once considered the Sovi- 
et Union as a model for economic mod- 
ernization. But now they are looking west 
to the U.S. or east to Japan, Hong Kong 
and South Korea. 

The reason that private enterprise is 
On the rise is clear. While capitalist na- 
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UNWINDING STATE CONTROL 
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France's TF1 network will be independent 


tions, including the U.S. and the emerging 
countries of Asia, have been highly suc- 
cessful at creating wealth, socialism has 
largely proved an economic drag. Says 
Peter Berger, a sociologist at Boston Uni- 
versity: “Socialist societies have been dra- 
matically outperformed by any number of 
successful capitalist countries, especially 
in Asia.” 

Capitalism’s promise, by contrast, is 
the creation of a more robust economic 
life, and the record of delivery is good. 
“Private enterprise is now the universal 
belief,’ says Bernardo Villegas, chief 
economist for the Center for Research 
and Communication in the Philippines. 
Leaders in Africa, Asia and Latin Ameri- 
ca are increasingly turning to free mar- 
kets to develop impoverished economies 
and catch up with the rest of the world. 

Western Europe’s heavily state-influ- 
enced economies provide perhaps the 
clearest example among industrialized 
countries that more government control 
does not promote faster development. 
“Europe has been growing desperately 
slowly,” says Jean-Claude Trichet, chief 
of staff of France’s Ministry of Economy, 


| Finance and Privatization. The Continent 





has been slow to adapt or innovate as eco- 
nomic events moved rapidly, a condition 
that was dubbed Eurosclerosis. Its experi- 
ence with high-technology projects, like 
the Anglo-French Concorde supersonic 
jet and the national French computer pro- 
gram, have been costly disappointments. 
In the decade after the 1973 oil shock, 
the U.S. created 16 million new jobs and 
Japan added 6 million. Yet Western Eu- 
rope had practically no growth in its work 
force, Unemployment, which as recently 
as 1971 averaged 3% in European Com- 
munity countries, is around 12%. The ar- 


ea’s economies expanded just 5.6% be- | 


tween 1979 and 1984, vs. 10.4% for the 
U.S. and 21.7% for Japan. 

In the Third World, the failure of so- 
cialism and state ownership is evidenced 
by years of recession, rampant inflation 
and an abundance of horror stories about 
grossly mismanaged government indus- 
tries. In Argentina, residents may have to 
wait 20 years for the state communica- 
tions monopoly to install their phones, 
and the charge for such “service” can 
reach $2,000. In Mexico, the government 
lost some $500 million during the past 
four years on the nationalized Fundidora 
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de Monterrey steel mill and finally shut it 
down in May. The mill had once thrived 
in private hands. 

Given the obvious shortcomings of so- 
cialist ownership and planning, why did 
sO many countries rush to adopt social- 
ism? The answer in many ways lies in the 
history of early capitalism. As the Indus- 
trial Revolution gathered force in the ear- 
ly 19th century, employees were treated 
as harshly as machines and made to work 
under wretched and frequently dangerous 
conditions. In the U.S., eight-year-old 
children could be pressed into factory ser- 
vice for 14-hour days. But this cruelty 
failed to insulate capitalism from sudden 
business slumps. Between 1873 and 1929, 
a series of economic panics, crashes and 
depressions showed the system’s flaws. 
Notes Author Peter Drucker: “In the 
Panic of 1873, the modern welfare state 
was born. A hundred years later it had 
run its course.” 

The founder of today’s socialism and 
the most powerful critic of capitalism was, 
of course, Karl Marx. The 19th century 
German thinker predicted that free enter- 
prise would be overthrown and replaced 
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by a socialist state, where workers rather 
than profit-seeking businessmen would 
run the economy. Socialism would then 
evolve into Communism, a utopian condi- 
tion in which the state would cease to ex- 
ist. Marx won many followers among peo- 
ple who genuinely thought that a planned 
and controlled economy would provide a 
better living for everyone than the chaos 
and slumps of capitalism. A superb pam- 
phleteer, Marx summed up his ideal in 
the famous phrase “From each according 
to his abilities, to each according to his 
needs.” The Marxist vision inspired 
movements as militant and dogmatic as 
Soviet Communism and as mild and wel- 
fare-oriented as the Democratic Socialist 
parties of Western Europe. 

It was the Great Depression and 
World War II, though, that set the stage 
for the advance of socialism. More and 
more people demanded reforms to curb 
capitalism's worst abuses and remove the 
vicissitudes of unbridled economic life. 
Antitrust laws were used to break up car- 
tels, and statutes regulating working con- 
ditions were written in the books of al- 
most every country. Unions grew strong 
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and won numerous benefits for their 
members. In the U.S., the New Deal cre- 
ated a plethora of programs as varied as 
public works projects and the Social Secu- 
rity system. In Europe, governments after 
World War IT went even further. They 
created free medical care, protected 
workers from being fired and set up so 
many other programs that the term cra- 
dle-to-grave security was coined. 


he war effort boosted state control 

and planning. The victorious Brit- 

ish had marshaled their might in a 

total war effort by making the pri- 
vate sector a virtual arm of the govern- 
ment. They thus became used to the 
state’s telling the private sector what to 
produce, and this continued after the war. 
When the fighting stopped, most of Eu- 
rope lay in ruins, and the government 
began directing postwar reconstruction. 
The British steel industry and Renault, 
France’s largest automaker, were among 
the ventures nationalized. 

The Third World’s turn to socialism 
arose in large part as a reaction to colonial 
rule. Even today capitalism is considered 
part of a hated past. “Capitalism is re- 
garded as an ideological word and is not 
acceptable,” says a Western diplomat sta- 
tioned in Africa. When newly indepen- 
dent countries adopted socialism in the 
1960s, they were in effect rebelling 
against what they saw as the economic 
system of departing colonial masters. 

In addition, many founding fathers 
from newly independent countries had 
been educated in the West, absorbing then 
trendy socialist ideas at influential institu- 
tions like the London School of Econom- 
ics. Wrote Edward Shils, a University of 
Chicago sociologist: “The spread of social- 
istic ideas was aided by the large-scale mi- 
gration of Asian and African intellectuals 
to Europe for further study and profession- 
al training.” Once in power, they applied 
what they had learned. 

All told, the decades immediately af- 
ter World War IT were something of a 
golden age for socialism. As countries ex- 
tended their sway over business, Econo- 
mists Joseph Schumpeter and Friedrich 
von Hayek darkly warned of an irrevers- 
ible global turning away from capitalism. 
Schumpeter argued, ‘Socialism of a very 
sober type would almost automatically 
come into being.” Hayek predicted that 
the rejection of free enterprise would cre- 
ate dictatorships everywhere. 

By the late 1970s, however, all the 
varied roads to socialism were converging 
on dead ends. “Most governments were 
seeking to reduce the public, and expand 
the market, sectors of their economies,” 
writes Historian Paul Johnson in his 
chronicle, Modern Times. The retreat was 
foretold by a swing in intellectual fashion. 
It began with the 1970 publication of 
Jean-Frangois Revel’s Without Marx or 
Jesus, which praised U.S. society as open 
and pragmatic and rejected socialism as a 
dogma that had failed. 
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In Paris, members of the New Philos- 
ophers movement were powerfully im- 
pressed by Alexander Solzhenitsyn's volu- 
minous account, published in the mid- 
1970s, of the appalling Soviet Gulag 
camps for political prisoners. The period 
brought the spectacle of Communist 
Leader Pol Pot’s genocide of perhaps 3 
million Cambodians. Writer Bernard- 
Henri Lévy blamed Marxism for Com- 
munist atrocities, and the charge resonat- 
ed among French thinkers. Although 
their disillusionment was intellectual, it 
helped set the stage for Europe’s econom- 
ic shift half a decade later. 

At about this same time, the once 
promising welfare state began running 
into trouble on two fronts. The first was 
simply cost. Programs established when 
economies were growing rapidly in the 
"50s and ‘60s were difficult to pay for 
when business hit several years of slumps 
in the ’70s and ’80s. In addition, it soon 
became clear that the welfare state was 
having a serious effect on worker incen- 
tive and individual initiative. If high taxes 
and generous social benefits meant that a 
person got just about the same rewards 
whether he worked hard or did little, 
there was less reason to do more. Says the 
Philippines’ Villegas: “The social safety 
net can become a hammock.” 

Much of the world’s interest in capital- 
ism is due to the recent success of the 
American economy in creating jobs. “The 
global return to market economics is very 
much inspired by events here,” says Rob- 
ert Hormats, a Goldman Sachs vice presi- 
dent who served three Administrations as 
a senior economics official. “Perhaps the 
most lasting legacy of the Reagan years 
will be that they restored faith in the effec- 
tiveness of markets.” While a large part of 
the world outside Asia has been stuck in a 
swamp of stagnation, the U.S. has seemed 
dynamic and growing. New industries 
such as microcomputers and fiber optics 
were expanding rapidly in the U.S., and 
young entrepreneurs like Apple Comput- 
er’s Steve Jobs became folk heroes not just 
in the U.S. but abroad. Many foreign lead- 
ers, including France’s Frangois Mitter- 
rand and Chinese Vice Premier Li Peng, 
trekked to California's Silicon Valley to 
study a future that seemed to work. A best 
seller in France was Guy Sorman’s The 
Conservative Revolution in America. Lee 
Iacocca’s autobiography became an inter- 
national best seller, and has been translat- 
ed into 15 languages. 

To be sure, countries are making great- 
er use of capitalism in their own ways. 
When it comes to selling state-owned com- 
panies, Britain has led the way. “The Brit- 
ish example is important for the world,” 
says John Redwood, a former Thatcher 
aide. Since 1979, the Conservative govern- 
ment has raised $11.25 billion by unloading 
all or part of 18 nationalized firms. Jaguar, 
the famed carmaker, and Sealink U.K.., the 
cross-Channel ferry firm, are now in pri- 
vate hands. So is majority control of British 
Telecom and British Aerospace. Scheduled 
for the block are British Airways, the Brit- 
ish Airports Authority and part of the 
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mote business won control of the National 
Assembly. Now Mitterrand and Prime 
Minister Jacques Chirac are locked in a 
struggle over terms for selling off state- 
owned corporations. A particularly heated 
battle has raged over Chirac’s efforts to sell 
TF1, France’s oldest and largest national 
TV channel. Strikes and marches have 
protested the transaction, and a poll found 
that 56% of those questioned were against 
the deal. 

In Italy, former Prime Minister Bet- 
tino Craxi, a Socialist, created a capitalist 
renaissance that appears likely to last. 
During the three-year rule of Craxi, 
whose government fell last month, the 
country’s mood had changed. Says Arrigo 
Levi, one of the country’s best-known 
journalists: “There is a new belief in mar- 
ket forces, in private enterprise, in the val- 
ue of work itself, and that has been ac- 
companied by a crumbling away of the 
idea that the state owes you a living.” 

One of the clearest indications has 
been the transformation of IRI, a vast 
state-run conglomerate that dates back to 
Mussolini. The 1,079 firms in IRI’s port- 
folio include Alfa Romeo, Alitalia airline 
and Banca Commerciale Italiana, the 


Rover Group, the maker of Austin Rover 
and Land Rover vehicles. “They're lined up 
like airplanes at Heathrow,” says Madsen 
Pirie, head of the Adam Smith Institute, a 
London think tank. 


hatcher, though, is hardly a shoo- 
g in in the next general election, 












which must be held by June 1988. 

Her Conservatives trail the rival 
Labor Party by 6% in public opinion polls. 
Thatcher’s problem is that she does not 
have enough to show for her privatization 
experiment. A 13.1% unemployment rate 
has put 3.2 million Britons out of work. 
Thatcher’s hope for political survival 
rests on creating more jobs and reducing 
tax burdens. 

France is loosening its system of diri- 
gisme, or state direction of business, which 
goes back to the 17th century and Jean 
Baptiste Colbert, the minister to Louis 
XIV. Socialist President Frangois Mitter- 
rand nationalized 39 banks and five major 
industries soon after taking office in 1981. 
He changed course later, but not before the 
political damage had been done. Last 
March a right-wing coalition that prom- 
ised to denationalize companies and pro- 
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country’s second-largest bank. While this 
leviathan was losing nearly $2 billion a 
year, previous governments had been re- 
luctant to touch it. Craxi encouraged 
IRI’s new president, Romano Prodi, to 
take bold action. He promptly laid off 
47,000 unionized workers and raised 
more than $3 billion by selling all or part 
of 35 companies and other holdings. 

Outside Europe, India has made the 
most dramatic shift of any non-Commu- 
nist nation. Since the country’s indepen- 
dence in 1947, socialism has been an ac- 
cepted part of India’s political and 
economic system. Now the subcontinent 
has begun to embrace free enterprise too. 
The change is largely the work of Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi, who took office in 
1984 after the assassination of his mother 
Indira Gandhi. Rajiv has presided over a 
liberalization program that has slashed 
taxes and produced more than 80 decrees 
loosening or abolishing business restric- 
tions. Despite foot-dragging by India’s 
entrenched army of bureaucrats, over- 
joyed managers have responded by rush- 
ing to securities markets to raise cash 
for investments. 

Much of the money came from the 
Bombay Stock Exchange, which is now a 
feverish financial center. On weekdays, 
hundreds of sweating, shoving and shout- 
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ing traders fill an entire floor, recording 
transactions in soiled and curled-up note 
pads with leaky ball-point pens. As they 
jostle through the crowd in search of buy- 
ers or sellers, the action often becomes so 
intense that fights break out. For all that, 





the exchange has been one of the top per- 
formers in the world during the past two 
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years. Prices have doubled since Rajiv 
Gandhi took office, and new stocks are 
regularly listed for trading. 

Gandhi's moves have put the Indian 
business community in an upbeat and 
feisty mood. The Tata Group, a sprawling 
giant whose operations include steel mills, 
power plants and truck manufacturing, 
spent some $85 million a year on new 
plant and equipment during the regula- 


tion-choked 1970s. Now Tata invests 


nearly $300 million annually. 

Many poverty-torn African nations 
are slowly turning to free enterprise in 
hopes of spurring growth. In an extraordi- 
nary plea for help last May before the 
U.N., the Organization of African Unity 
acknowledged that the “positive role of 
the private sector is to be encouraged.” 
That is just a beginning. In Nigeria, Presi- 
dent Ibrahim Babangida plans to sell the 
government's stake in more than 160 com- 
panies, including hotels, breweries and 
appliance makers. In Kenya, ailing state- 
owned monopolies are finally being per- 
mitted to fail so that their operations can 
be taken over by private firms. Uplands 
Bacon, the longtime king of Kenya’s pork- 
processing industry, went bankrupt after a 
new private company began devouring its 
business. The Ivory Coast has liquidated 
its national trading company along with 
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La Courneuve. As a teenager he helped support his family 
by hauling burlap sacks of coal. Tapie first went into man- 
agement consulting, but soon began starting new companies. 
His first few ventures failed disastrously, but in the late *70s 
he suddenly discovered his forte: rejuvenating bankrupt 
businesses. Thanks to his talent for turnarounds, Groupe 
Tapie, which turns out bicycle parts, designer clothing 
and dozens of other products, now operates 116 factories in 
28 countries. 

In the French press Tapie is referred to as the “proletar- 
ian millionaire” because of his relaxed style. “He runs a hori- 
zontal management,” explains Camille Letierce, director 
general of the company’s sports division. “In France, the 
chief executive officer has often been a stuffy and stiff indi- 
vidual hidden away from real contact with his workers. But 
Bernard is out in front of his troops, openly announcing that 
he wants to make money. He’s very American. He’s our cow- 
boy. He’s our Ronald Reagan.” Tapie has been called 
“Zorro” and “the miracle man,” but he reacts contemptu- 
ously to such titles. “I am no superman,” he 
says. “I am just a professional who knows 
how to do his job.” 

Tapie enjoys the fruits of his success. He 
whizzes around France in a dark blue Mer- 
cedes or his personal twin-engine Falcon jet, 
and lives in Paris in a stylish Avenue Foch 
apartment with his wife and three children. 
Between takeovers, he cheers for the soccer 
team he owns, the popular Olympique of 
Marseilles. His plans for next fall include 
sponsoring an entrepreneurship camp for 
unemployed youth. “The rewards of business 
are not simply money,” grins this cheerlead- 
er of capitalism. “It is the pleasure, the game, 
liberty, mobility, the possibility of creating. I 
believe in dreams, risk and laughter.” 


“He’s Our Cowboy” 


{ tis Friday evening, and television viewers all over France 
are rushing to finish up the dinner dishes. It is almost time 
for Ambition, a popular new program starring Financial 
Wizard Bernard Tapie, 44. Sporting a dark blue suit and his 
trademark red tie, the lively Parisian preaches hard work 
and street smarts as the roots of success. “Create companies 
and earn big money through entrepreneurship,” he counsels 
his enthusiastic audience. “Dare to think big!” 

Stirring theme music then blares, and on walks Fabienne 
Vernon, 18, one of the “junior entrepreneurs” chosen to re- 
ceive advice from Tapie and a panel of experts. Fabienne 
wants to start a natural-fertilizer business using earthworms. 
“This idea can make money!” beams Tapie. 

Bernard Tapie is a prototype of the new French entre- 
preneur, the personification of an emerging capitalist spirit 
that is popping up in unexpected places all around the world. 
With an enthusiastic push, he asks, “Why are 
we, who have invented everything from fash- 
ion to gastronomy, not the most powerful 
economic force in the world?” In addition to 
emceeing a television show, Tapie has ped- 
dled his views in a best-selling autobiography 
titled Winning and a popular record called 
Success in Life. Following the example of his 
hero, Lee Iacocca, Tapie appears in openly 
nationalistic television commercials for his 
own products. 

Tapie is well qualified to discuss the mer- 
its of the new French dream. Creator and 
manager of the holding company Groupe 
Tapie, which had profits of $45 million on 
sales of roughly $1 billion in 1985, Tapie was 
the son of a pipe fitter in the Paris suburb of Tapie has a showman's pizazz 
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unprofitable rice and hotel operations. 

Even Tanzania, once the leading ad- 
vocate of socialism on the continent, is 
cautiously eyeing the capitalist road. Be- 
fore he retired last year, President Julius 
Nyerere conceded that his system of A fri- 
can socialism, or ujamaa, had failed, 
largely because Tanzanians resisted col- 
lectivization. Nearly two decades of state 
control have left the country with $3.5 bil- 
lion of foreign debt, an average annual 
GNP growth rate of just .9%, and a per 
capita income of $240. Faced with such 
woes, Finance Minister Cleopa Msuya 
promises to boost food production by let- 
ting private companies invest in commer- 
cial farms. To attract businessmen to the 
export trade, he is lifting controls that 
have kept them out. President Ali Hassan 
Mwinyi has warned Tanzania’s 430 gov- 
ernment-owned firms that they will have 
to survive without subsidies. 

A continent away, Argentina is taking 
a hard look at its bloated public sector. Un- 
der the nine-year rule of Juan Perén in the 
1940s and °50s, the country nationalized 
airlines, railroads, communications firms 
and dozens of other other industries. Now 


| President Raul Alfonsin is trying to cut 


that heritage back. His Radical Party is 
preparing legislation that would allow Al- 
fonsin to privatize 748 wholly or partly 
state-owned firms. Excluded would be 15 
or so giant albatrosses like Aerolineas Ar- 
gentinas, the flagship carrier that is losing 
about $1 million a day. Argentina has so 
far managed to raise only $4.6 million by 
selling a travel agency, an industrial pipe 
manufacturer and a ceramics factory. 
Says Norberto Bertaina, state secretary of 
development promotion: “In the past, ev- 
erybody talked about privatization, but 
nobody did anything. At least we have 
privatized something.” 

Free enterprise has a way of sprouting 
in even the harshest ground. In Peru, a 
burgeoning “informal sector” has grown 
up alongside state-owned companies. 
Says Hernando De Soto, director of the 
Institute for Freedom and Democracy, a 
Lima research group: “The informal sec- 
tor is laying the basis for capitalism.” 
Workshops in Lima shantytowns produce 
shoes, bicycles, blankets and virtually 
anything else that can be sold by the tens 
of thousands of street vendors who throng 
the capital’s pavements. The thriving al- 
ternate economy accounts for more than a 
third of Peru’s annual production. 


he foundation of private enter- 

prise is already firmly established 

in the countries along the Pacific 

Rim, which has been the world’s 
fastest-growing region in the past ten 
years. Their prosperity is based on a 
unique mixture of planning and enter- 
prise sometimes called Confucian capital- 
ism. Says Edward Chen, director of the 
Center of Asian Studies at the University 
of Hong Kong, about newly industrialized 
Taiwan, South Korea and Singapore: 
“The government always leaves some 
room for the private sector to excel and to 
compete and to get a reasonable rate of 
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Private shops prosper in East Berlin 


profit.” Stressing education, hard work 
and social harmony, state and business 
sectors have cooperated to produce the 
exports that fuel development. 

Another important factor behind the 
rapid growth of these countries is their 
openness to the world. Perhaps more than 
other nations, they have realized that in a 
world of instant communication, coun- 
tries have no place to hide. This morn- 
ing’s news from London is the basis for a 
business decision in Hong Kong this af- 
ternoon. Money flows around the world as 
a blip on a computer screen. These coun- 
tries know they must find ways to com- 
pete effectively in the global marketplace; 
the alternative is stagnation. Rather than 
closing themselves in and trying to be self- 
sufficient, they have aggressively gone af- 
ter a world market and become players in 
a global economy. 

The Pacific Rim countries are also 
selling off state enterprises. Singapore 
sold a minority interest in its national car- 
rier, Singapore Airlines, last November, 
and Taiwan is considering offering stock 
in state steel, chemical, shipbuilding and 
construction operations. “The time has 
come for privatization,” says Y.Y. Wang, 
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vice chairman of Taiwan’s Commission 
on National Corporations. In Japan, the 
government is selling majority control of 
Nippon Telegraph & Telephone in order 
to open the telecommunications market 
to newcomers. Japanese National Rail- 
ways is next in line. 

The tumultuous Philippines, East 
Asia's poorest country, has the most ambi- 
tious free-enterprise plans. President Cora- 
zon Aquino is pressing for a “second revo- 
lution” to rebuild her impoverished and 
embattled country, which faces Commu- 
nist insurgents at home and political ma- 
neuvers launched by ousted President Fer- 
dinand Marcos from abroad. A Cabinet 
program calls for the government to with- 
draw from economic activities “to allow 
private business to become the prime mov- 
er of growth.” Scheduled for sale are more 
than $6 billion worth of assets in idled 
companies, many of them abandoned to 
bankruptcy by Marcos or his cronies. Also 
to be sold are tens of millions of dollars in 
sugar, coconut and banana plantations that 
Marcos or his friends controlled. 

On the opposite side of the South China 
Sea, Deng Xiaoping is pursuing his own sec- 
ond revolution in which ideological distinc- 
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tions between capitalism and socialism take 
| second place to results. As Deng has said, 
“Tt doesn't matter whether the cat is black 
or white, it isa good cat as long as it catches 
mice.” Capitalism is rapidly spreading from 
China's farms to its cities. Like Lima, Pe- 
| king swarms with private vendors offering 
everything from soft drinks to socks. The 
hawkers cluster in 600 free markets in Pe- 
king and 61,000 throughout China. In the 
northeastern city of Shenyang, the govern- 
ment leases factories to individual manag- 
ers, who can earn up to $19,000 a year, or 
nearly 60 times the average worker's wage. 
Another pilot program allows workers at 
some 20 Shenyang plants to buy shares in 
the facilities and earn cash profits. 
Hungary is another Communist state 
where profit can be a virtue. The coun- 
try’s thriving cooperative system leaves 
some 650,000 farm workers relatively free 
to make business decisions and to absorb 
losses or pocket gains. Leader Janos 
Kadar encourages small private ventures, 
with results that can be seen across the 
country. Virtually every Hungarian town 
boasts restaurants with tempting food and 
smooth service, clothes stores with high- 
fashion wear and bustling streets filled 
with numerous shops. 
Profits, of course, have never been out of 
fashion in North America. Yet now there is 
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A sunglass vendor in Peking 


greater interest in the private sector. Cana- 
dian Prime Minister Brian Mulroney last 
year sold De Havilland Aircraft to Boeing 
for $113 million and was promptly attacked 
for making the deal at “fire-sale” prices. Re- 
torted the Conservative leader: “I don’t be- 
lieve that government should do what pri- 
vate industry can do better.” Mulroney may 


next take offers for Air Canada, the national 
airline, and may even entertain bids for 
Canada Post, the country’s mail service. 

Under the Reagan Administration, 
Washington has curbed the Government's 
role by cutting taxes and reducing regula- 
tion. While the White House proposed a 
1982 program to shed weather satellites, 
surplus land and other federal holdings, the 
effort quickly bogged down amid a public 
outcry. The Administration hopes to raise 
$8.5 billion next year by selling power au- 
thorities, airports and energy reserves. Pri- 
vatization has been far more successful at 
the state and local level, where govern- 
ments have been able to spin off transpor- 
tation, sanitation and other services. 


years from state intervention to free 
enterprise, they could as easily shift 
back. The change could take place 
especially if the world economy turns 
down sharply or private-enterprise re- 
forms do not pay off as quickly as prom- 
ised. “While there does not appear to be 
any indication ofa reversal in the shift to- 
ward capitalism,” says Economist Alan 
Greenspan, “it would be a mistake to pre- 
sume that the change is irreversible.” 
Any faltering of the world economy 
could encourage nations to turn once 


j ust as nations have swung in recent 








Europe’s Fading Reds 


decade ago, Eurocommunism seemed an idea whose 

time had come. A new breed of Mediterranean Marxists 
preached a brand of Communism that renounced revolution, 
espoused democracy and rejected Soviet domination. Politi- 
cians of both the right and left fretted that Eurocommunism 
was about to transform the political scene. Western observ- 
ers feared during the 1976 parliamentary election campaign 
in Italy that the Communists would get enough votes to force 
the ruling Christian Democrats into the “historic compro- 
mise” coalition. The Communists fell just short. 

Today, however, the European Communist Parties are 
almost all in retreat after suffering disastrous setbacks at the 
polls. Even the Italian Communist Party, still the world’s 
largest nonruling Communist Party, has watched its mem- 
bership slide from a high of 2 million in the mid-1970s to 1.65 
million. More telling, Bologna is the only large city that still 
has a Communist mayor. In 1976 there were five, including 
Rome and Naples. The chances of a party resurgence seem 
slim under the current leadership of Alessan- 
dro Natta, who is bland and unforceful. 

In the years following World War II, the 
French Communists regularly won 20% or 
more of the vote and dominated a section 
around Paris known as the Red Belt. But in 
parliamentary elections in March the Com- 
munists got just 9.8% of the vote. French 
Party Boss Georges Marchais, who polled 
15% when he ran for President in 1981, has 
decided not to run in the 1988 elections. 

During the almost 40 years of Francisco 
Franco’s rule in Spain, the underground 
Communist Party was a symbol and center of 
opposition. Yet since the return of democra- 
cy to Spain in the late *70s, the Communist 


Party has been on the skids. It captured 23 Italian Communist Leader Natta 





seats in the 1979 election, but in last month’s voting the par- 
ty, in partnership with a leftist coalition, placed just seven 
members in the 350-seat lower house of the Cortes. Only 
Portugal’s Communist Party, which never abandoned its al- 
legiance to Moscow, seems to remain strong, consistently 
hovering around the 19% mark in elections. 

Tronically, the shift in tactics that was expected to in- 
crease the pull of the Eurocommunists may have been their 
undoing. As they tried to adopt policies that would appeal to 
a larger group of leftist voters, the Communists began to look 
like just another party that would compromise and make 
back-room deals. In Italy, the party’s break with Moscow 
left voters questioning what kind of program the Commu- 
nists would put into place. The French Communists’ deci- 
sion to join, then pull out of, a Socialist government had com- 
rades grousing that the alliance had been a tactical mistake. 

The Eurocommunists also misread the pulse of a new 
generation of voters. While they promoted an agenda of dis- 
armament, peace and democracy, they failed to offer voters a 
concrete program that would tackle the consumer-oriented 
concerns of the 1980s, such as inflation and unemployment. 
Says Pierre Hassner, a French expert on 
Communist affairs: “The Communist Party 
has become a party of another era. It’s old- 
fashioned, and that’s political suicide.” 

Moreover, voters were moving away 
from the Communist Parties as they ad- 
vanced economically. Traditionally, the 
Communist hard core was built around blue- 
collar workers. But they are a declining part 
of the population, and many old Communist 
workers or their children have gone into 
white collar jobs and the middle class. 
France has lost 1.2 million industrial workers 
since 1975, while it gained 1.5 million in the 
goods-and-services sector. Today’s workers 
are more likely to be interested in homes and 
cars than in hammers and sickles. 
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Nissan proudly invites you to enter our bucket seats, lumbar support, power win- 





world of luxury...the elegant world of dows, air conditioning, 6-speaker AM-FM 
Maxima. It begins with crisp, classic design, stereo system with Dolby cassette and 7-band 
re-styled for '87. Beautifull! equalizer and much more, are all standard. 

In addition to Maxima's outer beauty Maxima for '87: One luxury car that’s truly a 


fred wr ea cower —m oi beautiful as well. smart choice. 
Under the hood waits a fuel-injected, 3-liter You'll be glad to know, that when a car's 
ne Soa an engine that propels the this good you can back it with a plan this 
. good. Nissan's Security-Plus. Extended Service 
Inside Maxima, Nissan's advanced technol- agreement offers you term options of up to 5 
ogy continues to shine. The most wanted Iux- years/100,000 miles. Ask your participating 
ury features like cruise-control, reclining Nissan/Datsun dealer about it today. 
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America’s number one selling import car 





When you 
connect an Epson’ 
personal computer 
to an Epson printer, 
you're in for an 
exciting experi- 
ence—the power 
and the glory of per- 
sonal computing. 

What is it about 
Epson that other 
computer products 
don't offer? 

It's the quality 
design, construc- 
tion and support 
that you only get 
from a company 
that offers a full line 
of personal com- 
puters, and a full 
line of personal 
computer printers 

Let's start with 
the power. 


We deliver 
it three ways: 
Equity” I, Equity" II 
and Equity “III 
These three com- 
puters offer equal 
or better perform- 
ance and more 
standard features 
than the corre- 
sponding IBM* PC, 
XT™and AT 
models. Combine 
this with the Equity's 
lower price, and 
you have an incom- 
parable value. 


These machines 
are flexible too, with 


extra expansion 
slots, color or 


monochrome mon- 


itors, plus high 
capacity hard disks 
You can do almost 
anything with an 
Equity, because 











virtually every hard 
ware enhance- 
ment, peripheral, 
and software 
program designed 
for IBM personal 
computers is also 
compatible with 
Equity 

Equity personal 
computers have the 
processing horse- 
power, the memory 
and the storage 





options to satisfy 
the most demand- 
ing owner's quest 
for computer 
power...with 
glorious results 

Which leads us 
to the Epson 
LO-1000. 

Latest ona 
family tree that has 
made Epson a 
printer industry 
leader for more 
than twenty years, 
the Epson LO- 
1000 is proof that 
dot matrix technol- 
ogy can be raised 
to new heights 


THE GLORY. 


of speed and 
resolution 
The LQ-1000's 
24-pin head creates 
extremely high 
character resolu- 
tion in the letter 
quality mode at 60 
characters per 
second. In the draft 
mode, the print 
head speed in- 
creases to 180 CPS 
And to switch 
modes, you merely 
press a button. 
Glorious output, 
speed and ease of 
use are designed 
into the entire line 
of Epson printers 
A line that includes 
a whole range of 
industry leading 
dot matrix machines 
in 24 and 9-pin 
formats, plus color 
printers and plotters. 
Because we set 
the standard in 


printers long 
ago, every Epson 
printer is compat- 
ible with the vast 
majority of software. 
And while Epson 
orinters are the 
natural choice for 
Epson computers, 
they also work with 
every brand of per- 
sonal computer 
on the market. 
Naturally, all this 
high technology 
would be useless if 
we didn't also offer 
high reliability. That's 
why our Equity 
computers are built 
to the same rigor- 
ous standards that 


have made Epson 
printers legendary 
for toughness. And 
we back our prod- 
ucts with Epson's 
one year limited 
warranty. 

Experience 
Epson Equity per- 
sonal computers 
and Epson printers 
for yourself. Tangible 
proof that while 
others may promise 
you power and 
glory, Epson 
delivers 








For more information about the Epson line 
of personal computers and printers, call 


(800) 421-5426, or (213) 539-9140 in California 
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Hollywood: nie 
Legend and Reality 

National Museum of 
American History 
Smithsonian Institution 
Washington DC 

April 1986 

Cooper-Hewitt Museum 

The Smithsonian Institution’s 


National Museum of Design 
New York August 1986 


Center for the Fine Arts 


Miami 
November 1986 


Cincinnati Art Museum 
Cincinnati 
April 1987 


The Denver Art Museum 
Denver 


August 1987 


Natural History Museum 
of Los Angeles County 
Los A 

December 1987 
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Special Section 








again to socialism, which always has a 
strong idealistic appeal. People have been 
attracted to the concept of an egalitarian 
society at least since Plato, who held that 
“it would be well that every man should 
come to the colony having all things 
equal.” In practice, of course, socialism 
falls far short of the promise. Privileged 
classes always grow up, and some peo- 
ple—bureaucrats or party officials—in- 
variably do better than the rest. 


apitalism could be undermined 

by its own supporters. Many in- 

dustrial nations are already fail- 

ing to fulfill their public commit- 
ment to freer markets when it comes to 
international trade. The U.S., Europe and 
Japan have all raised barriers against im- 
ports to protect their home industries. 
“Trade interventionism runs directly 
counter to what governments are trying to 
achieve through other policies,’ says 
OECD Economist Henderson. 

Any social movement with as vast an 
impact as the comeback of capitalism 
naturally faces strong resistance from 
those who hold power or influence. In 
West Germany, Finance Minister Ger- 
hard Stoltenberg has managed to put a 
20% share of Volkswagen up for sale, but 
union objections and a welfare-state tra- 
dition threaten further moves. “There is 
tremendous opposition against introduc- 
ing greater flexibility,” says Stoltenberg. 
The very thought of capitalism can galva- 
nize opposition from those with govern- 
ment power and jobs. In Buenos Aires, 
some 4,000 members of the Argentine 
Workers Association demonstrated last 
month against privatization plans. 

Entrenched bureaucrats can put up 
obstacles at every turn. Says Manuel Tan- 
oira, who resigned after eight months as 
Argentina’s privatization chief: “There are 
enough statists encrusted in the adminis- 
tration to blunt any efforts to break up their 
domains.” In Tanzania, middle-level bu- 
reaucrats have for six years blocked the 
privatization of the National Milling 
Corp., a cereal-marketing concern. 

In India, nearly 40 years of socialism 
have spun a protective cocoon around in- 
dustries that might otherwise have failed. 
Gandhi's reforms may well mean that un- 
profitable factories will have to be closed, 
bankrupt companies liquidated and myri- 
ad workers made jobless. Asks F.A. 
Mehta, a Bombay executive: “Are Indian 
politicians really ready to face hundreds 
of thousands of unemployed people beg- 
ging to know where they can immediately 
get a new job?” Roy Laishley, editor of the 
Africa Economic Digest, puts it bluntly: 
“Privatization all boils down to redistrib- 
uting power from one set of individuals to 
another, and people will fight to retain 
what they have.” 

Yet the concentration of power in the 
hands of the few is precisely what has held 
many nations back. By wielding strong 
control over their economies, 


socialist 
states leave scant room for innovation, en- 





terprise or experimentation. In a recent 
book, How the West Grew Rich, Authors 
Nathan Rosenberg and L.E. Birdzell Jr. 
write that the explanation for Western 
Europe’s economic growth starting in the 
Middle Ages was the increasing dispersal 
of power in society. They conclude that 
this achievement “stemmed from a relax- 
ation, or a weakening, of political and re- 
ligious controls, giving other departments 
of social life the opportunity to experi- 
ment with change. Growth is, of course, a 
form of change, and growth is impossible 
when change is not permitted.” 

The world is simply too varied, and 
nations too tightly bound together, for 
even the most knowing leaders to control 
everything effectively. That is as true for 
government officials in advanced nations, 
with their panoplies of statistics and com- 
puter printouts, as it is for bureaucrats of 
Third World countries where information 
may be limited and technical resources 
few. “It used to seem to me that the drift 
of all Western countries was toward 
something like socialism,” says Econo- 
mist Robert Heilbroner, a leading social- 
ist thinker. “But now, when I reflect on 








GIVING INITIATIVE A CHANCE 
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what is happening in the 1980s, it is not so 
clear. There is a sense of a return to the 
market, because the task of planning in a 
modern economy is so complex.” 

The most productive figure in history 
is the individual trying to improve his sta- 
tus. Whether he is an Asian peasant till- 
ing his land or an American businessman 
building a company, the profit incentive is 
a powerful force. Capitalism is not a neat, 
orderly system. The street vendors of 
Lima or Peking or New York City, some 
basic examples of capitalism, are more 
chaotic than the orderly but often empty 
stores in so many socialist states, Capital- 
ism’s unruliness means that it will always 
be subject to swings of boom and bust. 
The system, however, presents the con- 
stant opportunity for profit and for im- 
provement of the individual's lot. Coun- 
tries that want to develop quickly or stay 
abreast in a rapidly changing economic 
world are finding themselves drawn to 
free enterprise, which lets people loose 
so that they can lose their economic 
shackles. —By John Greenwald. Reported by 
David Aikman/Washington, Christopher Redman/ 
Paris and Frederick Ungeheuer/New York 
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ALima blanket seller shows his wares 
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Ahead: Growth and Danger | 





or months, portents have flashed 
across the financial heavens, feeding 


f expectations of renewed vigor for the 


sluggish world economy. The price of oil has 





been in free fall, lifting a multibillion-dollar 
burden from industrialized and Third 
World countries. International interest 
rates have been dropping steadily, clearing 
away yet another obstacle to growth. In the 
US., the declining dollar has been named a 
harbinger of strengthened international 
competitiveness, meaning that the coun- 
try’s bedraggled manufacturing and farm- 
ing sectors would once again revive and help 
refuel the world’s foremost engine of eco- 
nomic expansion. 

Yet for all those optimistic signs, 
many of the major economies are showing 
unmistakable signs of stress and strain. 
The drop in oil prices in the U.S. has 
stunned energy-producing regions and 
hurt a wide range of industries, from real 
estate to banking. Last week alone 
brought several seismic shocks: the bank- 
ruptcy filing by LTV, a major steel pro- 
ducer; the failure of First National Bank 
of Oklahoma City, a large oil-patch bank; 
and the $640 million loss reported by 
BankAmerica, which is saddled with nu- 
merous bad energy loans (see ECONOMY & 
BUSINESS). The dislocations caused by 
plunging oil prices have become a drag on 
the entire U.S. economy. Since January, 
the level of industrial production has 
dropped 2% 

The decline of the dollar has at least 
temporarily derailed the mighty export 
machines of West Germany and Japan. 
As the relative value of their currencies 
has risen, their products have become 
more expensive in the U.S. Partly for that 
reason, West Germany’s gross national 
product decreased 1% in the first quarter, 
and Japan’s .5%, its first contraction in 
eleven years. 

Against that backdrop of unexpected 
economic malaise, TIME last week assem- 
bled its U.S. European and Pacific 
Boards of Economists for a two-day ses- 
sion in New York City. The joint meeting, 
the first of its kind, brought together 19 
distinguished economists from 13 coun- 
tries plus Hong Kong for an unusually 
comprehensive examination of the non- 


guest at the meeting was former Secretary 
of State Henry Kissinger, who discussed 
how political forces are affecting the eco- 
nomic outlook 

Despite the current troubles, the con- 
sensus of TIME’s economists was that the 
industrial nations would soon feel the 
benefits of cheap oil. Growth is likely to 





pick up in the second half of the year, 


Communist world’s prospects. A special | 


TIME’s economists see mixed portents across the financial heavens 


growth would jump from zero this year to 
6% in 1987. That dramatic hike, he said, 
would be symbolic of Asians’ “uncanny 
ability to roll with the punches.” 

But the outlook is quite different for 
most of the Asian nations that are depen- 
dent on commodity exports, for which 
prices are deeply depressed. In both Indo- 
nesia, a major oil exporter, and Malaysia, 
a supplier of rubber and tin, virtually no 
growth is expected through 1987. Says Pe- 
ter Drysdale, executive director of the 
Australia-Japan Research Center in Can- 


modestly in the U.S. and more robustly in 
Europe and Asia. But the economists ac- 
knowledged several threats to their pre- 
dictions, including an increase in global 
trade protectionism, the long-running 
Latin American debt crisis and the still 
rising U.S. budget deficit. In the words of 
Walter Heller, chief economic adviser to 
Presidents Kennedy and Johnson, the 
forecast was “at best, one of muted or at 
least well-tempered optimism.” 
Specifically, TIME’s economists esti- 
mated that growth in the U.S. GNP will 
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berra: “There are going to be considerable 
stresses on the commodity-exporting part 
of the Western Pacific economy over the 
next 18 months or so.” He noted that Aus- 
tralia had been severely hurt by low prices 
for agricultural exports. But after expand- 
ing at a barely perceptible .5% this year, 
the Australian economy will rebound toa 
3.8% clip in 1987, Drysdale forecast 

The small upswing in growth is ex- 
pected to have a mixed impact on the un- 
comfortable levels of unemployment 
around the world. In Western Europe, the | 
jobless rate will decline from its current 
| 12.1% to 10.3% by the end of 1987. But.no 
Philippines after the revolutionary tri- | improvement at all is seen for the 13.3% 
umph of President Corazon Aquino. Ber-, | unemployment rate in Britain, which 
nardo Villegas, senior vice president of | Hans Mast, a senior economic adviser to 
the Center for Research and Communica- | the Crédit Suisse First Boston investment 
tion in Manila, forecast that Philippine | bank, called the “sick man of Europe.” In 


rise from a trough of 2% in the second 
quarter to 2.5% in the second half of this 
year. In 1987, however, they expect the 
rate of expansion to dip again to 2%. 
Western Europe is likely to have stronger 
growth: 3% this year and 3.5% in 1987. As 
usual, Asian nations are expected to be 
the top performers. Japan, for one, will 
come roaring out of its doldrums, boosting 
growth from 1.8% this year to 5.7% in 
1987. South Korea's economy will surge a 
spectacular 9% in 1986 before cooling 
ever so slightly to 8% next year. The most 
remarkable comeback story in the region 
may prove to be the resurgence of the 
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the U.S., unemployment will rise slightly, 
from 7% to 7.3%, by year’s end and re- 
main unchanged for 1987. Across the Pa- 
cific rim, jobless rates will remain rela- 
tively low next year, except in Australia 
(7.8%) and the Philippines (12%) 

The bright spot in the global econom- 
ic picture remains the squelching of infla- 
tion. In the U.S., the consumer price in- 
dex will rise only 1.5% this 
accelerating slightly to 3.5% in 1987. 
Western Europe’s 1986 inflation rate will 
be 2.8%, and that figure will stay about 
the same next year. Inflation will increase 
only modestly during 1987 in the Pacific 
region, with the rate of price increases 
ranging from 1% in Japan to 7% in the 
Philippines 

World economic performance would 
be much more sprightly were it not for the 
sluggishness of the U.S. During 1983 and 
1984, the U.S. was a powerful locomotive 
for global growth, but last year the engine 
began to run out of steam. At the moment, 
American industry is operating at only 
79% of its capacity, the lowest level since 
mid-1983 

The US. problem, said Heller, is that 
“we have gotten trapped in a maze of eco- 
nomic lags.” Falling world oil prices, for 
example, reached a new low of $8 on spot 
| markets last week. Cheap oil is putting 
more money into the pockets of consum- 
ers and most businesses, and it will ulti- 
mately stimulate sales and investment 
But in the short run, the oil-price drop has 
wreaked havoc among U.S. energy pro- 
ducers, which have cut back on explora- 
tion and production, thereby dragging 
down U.S. output and employment. 

Equally frustrating has been the long 
wait for a positive impact from the falling 
value of the dollar, which has declined 
26% against an average of major curren- 
cies since early 1985. The drop—engi- 
neered in part by concerted action on the 
part of the central banks of the US., Ja- 
pan, Britain, West Germany and 
France—was supposed to make Ameri- 
ca’s goods cheaper in comparison with 
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foreign alternatives, thereby throttling 
back the country’s imports and spurring 
its exports. That in turn should have 
curbed the record US. trade deficit 
($148.5 billion last year), which has crip- 
pled many American industries and pro- 
duced what Martin Feldstein, a Harvard 
professor and former chief economic ad- 
viser to President Reagan, calls “slow and 
twisted” growth 


t first, though, the decline in the 

dollar actually boosted the trade 

deficit. Reason: American import- 
ers had already ordered large quantities of 
foreign goods, which immediately became 
more expensive in dollar terms as the U.S. 
currency declined in worth and thus 
drove up the nation’s import bill. As 
Americans lose some of their appetite for 
increasingly expensive foreign goods, im- 
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porters are expected to cut back sharply 
on their orders. But that trend has been 
very slow to develop, and TIME’s econo- 
mists do not foresee a significant lowering 
of the trade deficit until 1987. One reason 
for the delay is that the dollar has not di- 
minished in value at all against the cur- 
rencies of such fast-growing exporters as 
South Korea and Taiwan. Many Ameri- 
can consumers are now buying products 
from these countries as an alternative to 
Japanese and other foreign goods. 

Perhaps the biggest worry in the U.S. 
economic picture, TIME’s board members 
agreed, is the virtual standstill of domestic 
capital investment. Even though the 
prime rate that U.S. banks charge their 
best corporate customers has fallen from 
10.5% to 8.5% in the past 18 months, busi- 
ness executives now seem reluctant to 
borrow money to expand. Spending on 
plant and equipment actually declined 
5.4% in the first quarter of 1986, an event | 
that was almost without modern prec- 
edent for a U.S. economy that was not 
wallowing in recession 

One reason for that hesitation, sug- 
gested Alan Greenspan, a Manhattan- 
based consultant who served as chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers un- 
der President Ford, is that the sudden 
drop in world oil prices has created uncer- 
tainties similar to the climate of business 
concern that surrounded the oil-price ex- 
plosion of the 1970s. Said he: “Until the 
oil prices stabilize, assuming they do, we 
are not going to get significant [capital in- 
vestment] benefits.” Greenspan also reit- 


| erated a long-standing personal concern 


that U.S. corporations have borrowed so 
heavily for expansion in the past that they 
are unwilling to extend themselves fur- 
ther. “Debt-equity ratios are very high,” 
he said, “The concerns that many corpo- 
rations have about employing debt inhibit 
almost all forms of capital investment.” 
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Harvard's Feldstein pointed to another 
reason for the investment pause: impending 
US. tax reform. As Senate and House rep- 
resentatives began their mammoth tax-bill 
conference last week, Feldstein pointed out, 
business, more than any other group, was 
expected to suffer a big tax bite in any legis- 
lation that resulted, regardless of other con- 
sequences. The bill, which is expected to 
abolish corporate America’s cherished in- 
vestment tax credit, may slow the rate of 
capital spending for another one to two 
years, Feldstein predicted. 

An additional drain on investment is 
the daunting U.S. budget deficit, which is 
projected to hit a record $220 billion in 
fiscal 1986. Government borrowing has 
absorbed a hefty share of American sav- 
ings that might otherwise have been 
available for business capital. Though 
TIME’s economists still expect Congress to 
begin conquering the deficit, the task has 
been made more difficult by the Supreme 
Court's decision to strike down an impor- 
tant provision of the Gramm-Rudman 
law, which calls for automatic annual cuts 
in Government spending. 

As the U.S. struggles to reduce its twin 
budget and trade deficits, it will undoubt- 
edly lower its demand for imports. That, 
said Lester Thurow, a Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology economist, will be a 
“deflationary force in the rest of the 
world.” If it is not counterbalanced, said 
Nils Lundgren, chief economist at Swe- 
den’s PK banken, there would be “the risk 
ofa fairly serious global recession.” 

To avoid that grim possibility, the 
members of TIME’s U.S. board seemed to 
agree, West Germany and Japan need to 
adopt further stimulative measures, such 
as tax cuts and interest-rate reductions, to 
increase domestic consumption in their 
sagging economies. Just that kind ofaction 
is strongly favored by Treasury Secretary 
James Baker and the rest of the Reagan 
Administration. As Heller put it, “It’s now 
time for foreign governments to do their 
share in providing fuel for expansion.” 

It appeared highly questionable to 
TIME’s European economists, though, 
that those governments would do so. They 
contended that sufficient growth is al- 
ready in the pipeline for the coming 
months. France, for example, is expected 
to expand at a 2.5% rate this year, and 
2.8% in 1987. West Germany will speed 
up to a 4.25% growth rate for 1986 as a 
whole, slowing to a more moderate 3.25% 
next year. Crédit Suisse First Boston’s 
Mast asserted that the Continent’s expan- 
sion will compare quite favorably with an 
average 2.5% growth rate among the ma- 
jor West European economies in 1985. 
Said he: “It is very difficult to see the next 
twelve months as anything but a boom 
year for European economies.” 

Further doses of West European stim- 
ulus should come only later, Mast argued, 
“when and if the repeatedly promised, siz- 
able reduction in the U.S. budget deficit 
has become a reality.” The reason: the 
prospect of reigniting domestic inflation 
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| want to expand. That is a total break- 


Special Section 


in Western Europe “makes governments 
hesitant to stimulate.” Mast’s cautious po- 
sition was buttressed by Herbert Giersch, 
director of the Institute of World Eco- 
nomics at West Germany’s University of 
Kiel. His country’s middling economic 
performance, he said, “does not mean 
that great additional measures have to be 
taken.” Pushing West German economic 
growth up to 5%, he argued, would 
“strain” the economy. 

Bunroku Yoshino, president of the In- 
stitute for International Economic Studies 
in Tokyo, was equally cautious about the 
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Kissinger warned of a debt confrontation 


prospects for pump priming in Japan. A 
more promising approach, he said, would 
be for the government to dismantle some 
of the bureaucratic regulations and bottle- 
necks that impede investment. “The fun- 
damental! problem is to deregulate or to 
reform our economy,” Yoshino conclud- 
ed. “It will take a longer time.” But the 
US. is growing impatient. Said Rimmer 
de Vries, chief international economist of 
the Morgan Guaranty Trust Co.: “For us, 
it is incomprehensible that economies 
with negative inflation, very low rates of 
growth and huge trade surpluses do not 


down of international cooperation.” 





agging capital investment is a “seri- 

ous problem” not only in Japan but 

elsewhere in the Pacific region, ac- 
cording to Edward Chen, director of the 
Center of Asian Studies at the University of 
Hong Kong. Taiwan, with anticipated 
growth this year of 7.5%, is one of the re- 
gion’s standout economies. Nonetheless, 
Chen pointed out, the export-oriented is- 
land’s extraordinary $30 billion worth of 
foreign exchange reserves is partially a re- 
sult of a “very sluggish investment climate” 
that has held back domestic consumption. 
TIME’s European economists agreed 





































































that capital spending was disturbingly 
slack in their countries as well. Jean- 
Marie Chevalier, professor of economics 
at the University of Paris Nord, reported 
that a French investment boom was ex- 
pected early this year. But, said Chevalier, 
“the business community is less optimistic 
now.” He speculated that the problem 
might lie with a lack of attractive invest- 
ment opportunities. 

In the developing world, growth con- 
tinues to be flattened by mountainous 
debts. For four years, debtor nations have 
reeled from one payment crisis to the 
next, bailed out each time by emergency 
negotiations. The ongoing dilemma has 
not only forced the debtor countries to im- 
pose painful austerity measures but has 
created serious risks for the American, 
European and Japanese banks that have 
loaned money to the Third World. Now 
plummeting oil prices have added new 
tension to the situation. Though Brazil 
and other oil-consuming nations clearly 
benefit, cheap energy has devastated pro- 
ducers like Mexico, which owes $99 bil- 
lion to foreign creditors. 

The debt crisis was very much on the 
mind of Henry Kissinger. The former 
Secretary of State, who now heads Kissin- 
ger Associates, a Manhattan-based con- 
sulting firm, suggested that the strain of 
debt-service payments could prove to be 
too much for the fragile political systems 
of Latin America to bear. Said he: “The 
political basis for the present debt solution 
has, in fact, already evaporated. It is only 
a question of time before someone says, 
‘The emperor has no clothes.’ ” 

In particular, Kissinger warned that 
there could be some form of explicit chal- 
lenge to the international financial system 
from Mexico over the debt-repayment is- 
sue within the next two years. Said he: “Ido 
not believe it is probable that Mexican 
President Miguel de la Madrid Hurtado 
will leave his presidency having done 
nothing but pay interest to gringo banks for 
six years, at the cost of increasing unem- 
ployment and austerity.” To ease the risk 
of default and, more important, give a posi- 
tive goal for Mexican-American coopera- 
tion that would shift the focus to economic 
growth, Kissinger prescribed a reduction 
of Mexico's $9 billion burden of annual in- 
terest payments. He also argued that the 
debt issue should be solved not by negotia- 
tions among bankers or officials of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund but by explicit 
political discussions between the govern- 
ments of the U.S. and debtor countries. 

Guido Carli, a former governor of Ita- 
ly’s central bank, pointed out that rather 
than expanding growth opportunities in 
the developing world, the world’s indus- 
trial powers have crowded the Third 
World almost entirely out of world capital 
markets, forcing those nations to revert 
increasingly to barter arrangements to 
obtain needed imports. Carli termed that 
development an “ominous sign.” 

TIME’s boards heard a more upbeat 
review of the Latin-debt issue from a 
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guest economist at last week’s meeting: 
Arnaldo Musich, president of the Buenos 
Aires—based Foundation for Latin Ameri- 
can Research. A former Argentine Am- 
bassador to Washington, Musich asserted 
that although the debt problem is “far 
from resolved,” considerable progress has 
been made. 

Among other things, Musich pointed 
| to heartening signs of positive economic 
growth in two of Latin America’s major 
economies: Argentina (with a foreign debt 
of about $51 billion) and Brazil (about 
$107 billion). He forecast that Argentina's 
economy would grow 4% this year and 
Brazil’s 3.5%. At the same time, Musich 
noted, Latin American countries have 
successfully rescheduled payments on 
$100 billion of their $370 billion in foreign 
obligations. Last year the Latin debt total 
grew only 2%, meaning that for the first 
time in many years the debt actually de- 
clined about 2% in inflation-adjusted 
terms. Concluded Musich: “The world fi- 
nancial system has shown enough resil- 
ience and flexibility to weather the finan- 
cial storm.” 


he price, however, has been heavy, 

and most Latin American coun- 

tries are worse off today than when 
the debt crisis arose in 1982. Musich ac- 
knowledged Treasury Secretary Baker’s 
October initiative to use increased inter- 
| national aid to spur additional growth in 
debtor countries. But the Argentine econ- 
| omist warned that the debt burden is not 
the root cause of the region’s economic 
problems of endemic poverty, inflation 
and slow growth. Many of those ills are 
self-inflicted by what Musich called “rigid 
inward policies,” meaning excessive bu- 
| reaucratization, protectionism and state 
domination of local economies. Said he: 
“With or without the debt, Latin Ameri- 
can economies would face the necessity of 
removing these structural impediments.” 

Narongchai Akrasanee, senior vice 
president of the Industrial Finance Corp. 
of Thailand, reported that debt loads are 
much less onerous in the developing coun- 
tries of Asia. Only the Philippines, which 
owes $26 billion, is considered to have a 
major problem, and that, he said, is “man- 
ageable.” Oil-producing Indonesia could 
have future difficulties in servicing its $37 
billion debt, but those too, Narongchai as- 
serted, can be handled. 

One thing that could cause Asian 
debts to become threatening would be a 
continued escalation of global protection- 
ism. The Pacific countries have long kept 
many foreign goods out of their markets, 
and in recent years the U.S. and Europe 
have increasingly responded with moves 
to limit everything from imported textiles 
to cars. Suh Sang-Mok, vice president of 
the Korea Development Institute, assert- 
ed that his country, which has a foreign 
debt of $48 billion, is being squeezed by 
the trade policies of the industrialized 
world. 

The Asian nations are particularly 
alarmed by the thunder of trade-war 
drums in Washington. In May, the 
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House of Representatives passed an om- 
nibus 458-page trade bill that would re- 
quire the President to open trade talks 
with any nation that achieved an “ex- 
cessive trade surplus” with the US 
through vaguely defined unfair prac- 
tices. The aim of the talks would be to 
reduce the trade imbalance 10% annu- 
ally in such a case. If no agreement was 
reached, the White House would have 
to retaliate, for example, by raising tar- 


| iffs or tightening import quotas. Clearly 


aimed at such countries as Japan and 
South Korea, the House bill is roundly 
opposed by the Administration, but a 
similar bill is now on the Senate agenda 








Feldstein termed the House measure 
“simply awful. It’s full of nonsense; it’s 
mischievous.” However, he also felt the 
legislation was little more than a tactical 
ploy designed to give House Democrats a 
campaign issue in November's congres- 
sional elections, Feldstein predicted that 
any legislation that emerged from the 
Senate would be much milder. Nonethe- 
less, he warned, “if the economy were to 
become very weak, it may become a real 
piece of legislation.” 

Kissinger contended that the free- 
trading system is in crisis, and could be in 
the throes of rapid evolution that could 
lead to a starkly protectionist world of 
competing regional power blocs, includ- 
ing Western Europe and the Asia-Pacific 
region under the leadership of Japan. In 
response, Kissinger observed, the U.S. 
may be forced to re-examine the free- 
trade ideals that it has championed since 
World War II. 

Charles Schultze, a senior fellow at 
the Brookings Institution and chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers un- 

der Jimmy Carter, was more sanguine 


“It’s too early to give up” on the interna- 
tional trading system, he argued, and the 
stakes are too high to do so easily. The 
U.S. would be losing a “tremendous 
amount” if it retreated to the narrow pos- 
ture of protectionism 

Samuel Brittan, an economics colum- 
nist and assistant editor of London's Fi- 


| nancial Times, admitted that “the outlook 





for world trade liberalization is not good,” 
but added, “The surprise is that it is not 
worse.” He noted that the volume of 
world trade is expected to grow at least 
4% to 5% this year. That is a mild in- 
crease over 1985, but only half the 1984 
rate. Brittan singled out nontariff barriers 





TIME's U.S., European and Asian economists mark their conclave with a portrait at the Time & | 
Life Building in Manhattan. Standing, from left: Samuel Brittan, Nils Lundgren, Herbert Giersch, | 
Walter Heller, Rimmer de Vries, Lester Thurow, Suh Sang-Mok, Peter Drysdale, Bernardo Ville- | 
gas, Arnaldo Musich. Seated: Hans Mast, Jean-Marie Chevalier, Guido Carli, Alan Greenspan, 
Charles Schultze, Martin Feldstein, Edward Chen, Bunroku Yoshino, Narongchai Akrasanee. 


to trade, like voluntary quotas, as particu- 
lar villains in that sluggishness 

TIME’s economists agreed that world 
growth has become dangerously unbal- 
anced. The U.S. has been living beyond its 
means for too long, and the other industri- 
al nations have become too heavily depen- 
dent on trade with America for their 
growth. The crucial challenge that faces 
governments is to correct that imbalance, 
and some of the economists doubted that it 
will be met. Said Thurow: “Everybody is 
right: the U.S. ought to do something to 
balance its trade deficit and its federal 
budget faster than it is, but we are not go- 
ing to do it for political reasons. The 
Americans are right that the Japanese and 
Germans ought to stimulate their econo- 
mies and grow faster, but they are not go- 
ing to do it for political reasons.” The con- 
sensus among the economists, however, 
was that the world still has time to set aside 
political considerations and make the eco- 
nomic adjustments necessary for strong, 
sustained growth —By George Russell. 


| Reported by Gisela Bolte and Jay Branegan/ | 


New York 
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Shaken to the Bottom Line 





Two banks and a steel company drop financial bombshells 


anks and Big Steel. It takes a lot of 

turmoil to shake these once sturdy 

pillars of U.S. business. But in the 
past few years, plenty of trouble has come 
along to torment some of the most rock- 
solid names in each of those industries 
Economic upheavals ranging from the 
oil-price slump to the glut of imported 
steel have forced giant banking and steel 
corporations to make dramatic adjust- 
ments to survive. Unfortunately, not all of 
them are going to make it. That became 
painfully clear last week, when the strains 
of economic change finally caught up 
with several companies and produced a 
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chilling succession of financial calamities 
The shocks came one right after an- 
other, starting on Monday, when the First 
National Bank & Trust of Oklahoma City 
(assets: $1.6 billion) collapsed from the 
weight of bad energy loans. It was the sec- 
ond-largest bank failure in U.S. history 
(after the 1974 fall of the New York 
based Franklin National Bank) and a 
likely portent of another round of finan- 
cial trauma in the oil patch. Just two days 
later, BankAmerica (assets: $117 billion), 
the No. 2 banking company in the US. af- 
ter Citicorp, announced a second-quarter 
loss of $640 million, the second-biggest on 





. boys. 
Industrial meltdown: a bankruptcy petition may p' 


rotect LTV’s giant Cleveland Works 
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record for a financial institution. That 
brought the troubled bank’s total deficits 
in the past 15 months to $914 million and 
raised questions about its ability to survive 
as an independent institution. But the 
week’s most stunning news came the very 
next day. Dallas-based LTV, the No. 2 
U.S. steelmaker and a major defense con- 
tractor, filed for Chapter I 1 bankruptcy to 
keep creditors at bay while it tries to make 
a financial comeback. In terms of its reve- 
nues, which reached $8.2 billion last year, 
LTV is the largest U.S. company ever to 
declare bankruptcy 

Though largely unrelated in their spe- 
cific causes, the disasters last week were 
all atcelerated by the 60% drop in the 
price of oil since the beginning of the year 
By causing energy loans to go sour and de- 
pressing the whole Southwest, cheap oil 
pushed the Oklahoma City bank over the 
brink and aggravated BankAmerica’s 
huge losses. The petroleum slide helped 
drag down LTV too, because the compa- 
ny is a major supplier of oil-drilling and 
pumping gear, which almost no one wants 
to buy right now. Last week the number of 
oil rigs operating in the U.S. reached a 
postwar record low of 663, compared with 
a peak of 4,530 at the end of 1981 

LTV, a go-go conglomerate in the 
1960s, has been in an agonizing decline 
since 1981, the last year it made a profit 
Now desperately short of cash after losing 
more than $1.5 billion, the company 
chose bankruptcy because it saw no pros- 


| pect for a fast turnaround in the U.S. steel 


industry’s epic slump. The company will 
operate in Chapter 11 for an estimated 14 
to four years, shielded from creditors to 
whom it owes more than $4 billion, while 
it tries to overhaul its steel operations. De- 
clared Chairman Raymond Hay: “We are 
fully confident that we will emerge from 
Chapter I 1 as a strong, viable company.” 
Indeed, bankruptcy in recent years has 
become much less final than it sounds 
Last year the Wickes retailing and build- 
ing-supply company and Continental Air 
both emerged from Chapter 11 in robust 
condition 

LTV was formed in 1961 when Texan 
James Ling, a former electrician, merged 
his Ling-Temco Electronics with Chance 
Vought Aircraft and named the company 
Ling-Temco-Vought. He caught the ac 
quisition fever of the 1960s and built LTV 
into a thriving conglomerate. But the 
company made a fateful decision to enter 
the steel industry in 1968 by buying con- 
trol of Pittsburgh’s Jones & Laughlin 
LTV’s chief during the 1970s, Paul 
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Thayer, who left the company for a De- 
fense Department post in 1982 and went 
to prison last year after being convicted in 
an insider stock-trading case, pushed the 
firm further into the steel business with 
more acquisitions. 

When cheap imports from Europe 
and Asia began pounding the industry in 
the early 1980s, the new chairman, Hay, 
decided to gamble double or nothing by 
increasing the company’s stake in steel 
So LTV paid $770 million in 1984 to ac- 
quire Republic Steel, with the hope of be- 
coming a larger, more efficient operation. 
But the onslaught of imports kept coming, 
steel prices fell, and the merger failed to 
produce significant savings. 

The bankruptcy will no doubt bring 
sharp austerity to LTV, a traditionally 
high-rolling company with a corporate 
staff that occupies a sleek 50-story head- 
quarters tower in Dallas. Chapter 11 will 
entitle the company to break off many of 
its money-losing contracts in the steel and 
oil-equipment business. The company 
will probably close some of its two dozen 
steel plants, lay off many of its 56,000 em- 
ployees and seek new concessions from its 
unions. 

While the bankruptcy step may 
prolong LTV’s existence, it could 
force a change in strategy for the rest 
of the U.S. steel industry, LTV’s 
move into Chapter 11 will create 
much greater anxiety among steel- 
industry creditors and investors, who 
could conceivably push other firms 
into bankruptcy by clamoring for 
their money. A potential candidate 
for the next bankruptcy: Bethlehem 
Steel, the country’s No. 3 producer, 
which has lost $2 billion since 1982. 

7 Steel is matched or even ex- 
ceeded by the energy-belt 
banks in the Southwest and West. 
Oklahoma's banking woes have 
managed to shake the entire US. fi- 
nancial community. When Oklaho- 
ma City’s Penn Square Bank collapsed in 
1982, it left institutions all over the coun- 
try stuck with huge packages of the dubi- 
ous energy loans it had peddled. Chicago's 
Continental Illinois, saddled with a $1 bil- 
lion pile of those loans, nearly collapsed in 
1984 and forced the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation to stage the largest 
bank bailout in history. Since Penn 
Square’s fall in 1982, 27 other Oklahoma 
banks have failed. 

First National of Oklahoma City em- 
barked on a bid to become a regional 
banking power during the 1970s oil boom. 
When prices fell, however, the bank's 
long-shot energy loans began to misfire. 
The bank slipped in position from the 
state’s No. | institution to third-largest 
and during the past four years lost more 
than $200 million. Last September federal 
banking regulators forced the resignation 
of First National’s chairman and largest 
stockholder, Charles A. Vose Sr., 85, who 
had led the bank since 1945. But the new 
chairman, J.G. Cairns Jr.. found the insti- 


he pitiful condition of Big 








tution in disarray, its books a mess and its 
staff slashed from 2,400 to 650. First Na- 
tional’s decline proved so irreversible that 
on July 11 the FDIC foresaw an imminent 
collapse and put out a call for bids from 
other financial institutions to acquire 
the bank. 

About 130 investigators from the FDIC 
arrived at First National early last week 
to close it down, claim its books and trans- 
fer its accounts to the new owner, Los 
Angeles-based First Interstate (assets: 





Armacost needs a recovery at BankAmerica 








Staggering under $4.5 billion in bad loans. 


$50 billion). First Interstate reopened the 
bank the next day, so the institution’s 
33,000 account holders never had an op- 
portunity to panic over their money. The 
FDIC will pay First Interstate $72 mil- 
lion to take over the accounts and assume 
$1.2 billion in First National loans. The 
deal should turn out to be a profitable 
plum for First Interstate’s expansionist 
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chairman, Joseph J. Pinola, whose com- 
pany already owns 22 banks in twelve 
Western states. 

Smooth though it was, the takeover 
reminded the rest of the US. financial 
community of the high potential for bank 
collapses in the Southwest. Conditions for 
those institutions keep getting worse as 
the decline of the oil industry spreads to 
real estate and other investments, creat- 
ing a cascade of bad loans. Says James 
McDermott, who studies the region’s 
banks for the investment firm of Keefe, 
Bruyette and Woods: “The situation is de- 


| teriorating, and there is no end in sight to 


the crisis. Recovery is three to five years 
away.” Indeed, the only gushers in Texas 
are spouting red ink. Last week Dallas- 
based InterFirst (assets: $19.2 billion), the 


| State’s third-largest banking company, 





| are growing at an estimated 10% or better 





| next year 


posted a second-quarter loss of $281.1 
million. 

The loss posted at San Francisco’s 
BankAmerica last week is the third time 
in a year that the company has registered 
a quarterly deficit. The others: a $338 mil- 
lion loss in the second quarter of 1985 and 
$178 million in the fourth quarter. The 
, company is staggering under some 
e $4.5 billion in bad loans to a rogues’ 
« gallery of shaky borrowers: the 

Third World, energy companies, 
farmers and real estate ventures. 
The deficits have cropped up as the 
bank sets aside reserves to cover po- 
tential losses on those loans. 

Despite its huge size, Bank- 
America can lose money for only so 
long before needing an injection of 
outside investment. Many experts 
think the bank will struggle along 
without needing any bailout from 
the FDIC. A more likely possibility 
would be a merger with another 
bank, perhaps even with one of the 
Japanese institutions that have 
gained a foothold in California in re- 
cent years. “Stranger things have 
happened,” says Chairman Leland 
Prussia. “If someone comes up with 

a good proposal, we would consider it seri- 





| ously.” Time could be running out for the 
| bank’s president and chief executive, 


Samuel Armacost, who may be ousted if 
he fails to engineer a turnaround in the 


For all the strain on Bank America and 
banks in the Southwest, experts see no sig- 
nificant threat of failures that would over- 
whelm the FDIC. Theagency’s bailout fund, 
now more than $18 billion, has grownevery 
year recently despite a surge in bank fail- 
ures. Profits in the overall banking industry 


annually, and last week four of the major 
New York City institutions reported ro- 
bust quarterly earnings. Along with the 
painful contraction taking place in thesteel 
industry, the regional banking woesare the 
natural result of the ebb and flow of eco- 
nomic tides. While some players may 
founder, the system shows no signs of 
sinking. — By Stephen Koepp. Reported by 
Barbara Dolan/Oklahoma City and B. Russell 
Leavitt/Dallas 
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The Boss That Never Blinks 


Companies put workers on the spot by using computer supervisors 


S 0 you think your boss is inhuman? A 
real automaton who never lets up, 
never forgets the slightest error you 
make? Then just wait until a computer 
takes over as manager 
For many U.S. workers, that day has 
arrived. In nearly any job in which com 
puter terminals are a tool for workers, and 
that is a lot of jobs in today’s economy, the 
machines now 
monitoring an employee's performance 
Result: millions of computer users are 
| toiling under the relentless gaze of elec- 
| tronic supervision. In thousands of U.S 
offices, stores and factories, workers who 
once could get away with goofing around 
can be seen hustling through their tasks as 
though the bosses were watching them ev- 
ery minute 
Of course, that is exactly the idea 
Major corporations ranging from United 
Airlines to Equitable Life have installed 
monitoring systems for some employees 
in the hope of boosting productivity. More 
than 13 million Americans use computer 
terminals in their jobs, and about one- 
third of these people are being scrutinized 
as they work. Since the number of termi- 


nal users is expected to triple by the end of 


the decade, computer monitoring may be 
on its way to becoming the next big man 
agement buzz word 
The exact technique depends on the 
job to be supervised, but monitoring re- 
quires only the installation of specially 
written software into the central comput- 
er that handles the work of many individ 
ual terminal users. Thus equipped, the 
| master computer then will not only pro- 
cess information from each employee's 
terminal but also measure, record and 
tabulate dozens of details about how effi- 
ciently the worker is putting information 
into the machine 
| Airline-reservation computers, for ex 
ample, closely measure how long individ- 
ual clerks take to handle each customer 
and the amount of time the employee 
spends between calls. The computer takes 
note of any idle moment and measures 
lunch hours, coffee breaks and even trips 
to the bathroom. At grocery stores, optical 
scanners not only ring up prices but also 
tell a central computer how many items 
per minute the clerk is handling, as well 
as other information. Even in factories 
where employees operate complex elec- 
tronic machine tools rather than key- 
boards, computers can monitor the equip- 
ment and alert management about slow 
or absent workers 
Instead of supervising the old way, by 
peering over an employee's shoulder from 
time to time and trying to guess from ob- 
servation how well the subordinate per- 
forms, a manager can now simply look 
into a worker's computer dossier and im- 
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have the capability of 





mediately see, for instance, an exact rec- 
ord of how many letters a week a secretary 
has been handling on her word processor 
The manager can compare one worker 
objectively with all the others, then re 
ward the speedy ones and warn the lag- 
gards. Not all employees find the surveil- 
lance oppressive. In fact many, par- 
ticularly the hardest workers, prefer the 


new evaluative technique because they see 
it as a matter-of-fact measurement of their 
output as opposed to a boss’s personal 
opinion. Says R. Douglas MacIntyre, a se- 
nior vice president of Management Sci- 
ence America, which develops monitoring 
programs: “We are letting management 
make better, quicker decisions based on 
facts, not emotions.” 

Despite those benefits, computer su- 


pervision has a dark side that is becoming 
a major issue for workers, labor leaders 
and scholars. The ability to record so 
much information about an employee 
could tempt managers to snoop too deep- 
ly into personal behavior and invade pri- 


vacy. Just as ominously, the pressure of 


being monitored every second is already 
producing undesirable side effects in 
some workers, notably high stress and 
low morale. Declares Karen Nussbaum, 


director of 9 to 5, a national group of 


workingwomen: “The potential for cor- 
porate abuse is staggering. It puts you un- 
der the gun in the short run and drives 








you crazy in the long run.” Tales of com- 
puter bosses have already become part of 


labor folklore. When the New York 
Times installed a software system to mon- 
itor the performance of its clerks who 
take classified ads over the telephone and 
type them into terminals, some employ 
ees donned buttons that read, BIG BROTH- 
ER IS WATCHING 

Fearful of a backlash, corporations 
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tend to be hesitant about describing the 
inner workings of their monitoring pro- 
grams. Says Barton Reppert, publisher of 
Office Health & Safety Monitor, a newslet- 
ter: “Many companies won't say anything 
in detail about it. It's a very sensitive 
area.” Companies with thousands of 
workers doing repetitive jobs tend to oper- 
ate some of the most stringent monitoring 
systems. At Pacific Southwest Airlines of- 
| fices in San Diego and Reno, the master 
computer records exactly how long the 
400 reservation clerks spend on each call 
and how much time passes before they 
pick up their next one. Workers earn neg- 
ative points for such infractions as repeat- 
edly spending in excess of an average 109 
seconds handling a call, and taking any 
more than twelve minutes in bathroom 
trips beyond the hour a day they are allot- 
ted for lunch and coffee breaks. Employ- 
ees can lose their jobs if they rack up more 
than 37 points in a year 

PSA, after using a more relaxed moni- 
toring system for the past six years, im- 
posed the point system last March. The 
tension immediately went up, workers 
claim. One PSA clerk, Judy Alexander, a 
14-year veteran, took a disability leave 
last month after compiling 24 demerit 
points. Says she: “You're a nervous wreck 
The stress is incredible.” Observes a fel- 
low clerk and local union official, Toni 
Watson: “It’s a very oppressive way to 
work. To be plugged into that boob tube 
and not be able to move gets under your 
skin sometimes.” PSA defends its system 
as a productivity booster and says it is 
no more severe than the monitoring at 
other airlines. 

One of the first industries to use com- 
puter monitoring in a big way was the tele- 
phone business. Operators at AT&T now 
handle 600 to 700 customers a day, com- 
pared with 150 calls during the early 
1970s. The difference, contends Charles 
Thornton, AT&T's director of operator 
services, is that automation has made each 











call easier to handle. Employees, however, 
say that computer supervision requires 
machinelike performance from them that 
takes no account of their personal ups and 
downs. Says one eight-year veteran: “If 
I'm ever slow, the company will know. It 
means I can’t have a bad day.” 

Computer supervision has made in- 
roads in other businesses as well. At a 
Ford Motor plant in Batavia, Ohio, com- 
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puters keep a running record of each em- 
ployee’s absences. Perfect attendance for 
a year can bring a prize of $500. Industri- 
al companies have been less inclined than 
service firms to impose stringent comput- 
er monitoring of employee work. Trades- 
men and other blue-collar workers tend 
to be highly resentful of automated super- 
vision and frequently find ways to cir- 
cumvent or sabotage it. Harley Shaiken, 
associate professor of labor and technol- 
ogy at the University of California at San 
Diego, tells in his 1984 book Work Trans- 


formed that in one particular factory, 


workers learned to fool the computer 
monitor by leaving the motors on their 
machines running even when the opera- 
tors were away on extended cof- 
fee breaks. In the end, though, 
the computer caught up with 
them by detecting that the idling 
machines were using less elec- 
tricity than normal 

The move toward monitoring 
has ignited a boom for companies 
that produce the necessary soft- 
ware. A Utah-based firm, Clyde 
Digital Systems, makes a pro- 
gram called AUDIT that records 
every single keystroke by a ter- 
minal operator. “It permits total 
surveillance of all users, all of the 
time,”’ boasts company President 
Allan Clyde. Some software is 
more manipulative, according to a report 
on computer monitoring issued last April 
by the 9 to 5 group. One such program be- 
rates workers with messages that say, 
“You're not working as fast as the person 
next to you.” 

Since monitoring provides an exact 
measure of a worker's productivity, sever- 
al companies have combined the technol- 
ogy with pay-for-performance programs 
At Automatic Data Processing, a New 
Jersey computer-services giant, data-en- 
try typists who work efficiently can boost 
their salaries by as much as 40%. An em- 
ployee typing 18,000 keystrokes 
an hour—or five per second 
earns a top pay of $20,000 to 
$24,000 

Such incentives motivate 
many employees, but others view 
computer monitoring as a throw- 
back to 19th century sweatshops, 
where workers were paid accord- 
ing to their output. Today’s ver- 
sion of piecework comes into 
play when employers set quotas 
that they want workers to meet 
under the new monitoring sys- 
tems. Labor leaders contend that 
the working speeds are often set 
according to how fast the equip- 
ment can go, rather than what pace is 
comfortable for an average employee 
Says Joseph Weizenbaum, professor of 
computer science at M.L.T.: “There is a 
widespread notion among employers that 
it is bad ever to let the computer wait 
ever tolet it sit idle. We should realize that 
a few seconds aren't going to matter and 
say, ‘Let's be human about this.’ ” 

In their zeal to monitor the quantity of 








worker output, some companies may be- 
gin to overlook a factor more difficult to 
measure: quality. Says Terry Maltbie, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Communications 
Workers union local in Landover, Md 
“Telephone operators used to be a voice 
with a smile, but automation has deper- 
sonalized their jobs.” Courtesy and care- 
fulness remain important but elusive fac- 
tors in many service-industry tasks. Notes 
Columbia University Professor Alan 
Westin, an authority on office automa- 
tion: “In these types of jobs, companies 
who count numbers too closely will lose 
their edge.” 

Companies that have adopted com- 
puter supervision maintain that it enables 





them to use fewer frontline bosses. Moni- 
toring programs can be designed to high- 
light problems to make them more appar- 
ent to human supervisors. Nonetheless, 
some managers are getting “enormous 
stacks of printouts on worker productivity 
and finding them almost impossible to 
really make sense of,” according to San- 
ford Sherizen, a Massachusetts consultant 
who is preparing a report on monitoring 
for the federal Office of Technology 
Assessment 

As technology progresses, firms will 
have ever greater capabilities to keep 
track of employee behavior. Many large 
companies already monitor the records of 
long-distance numbers dialed by their 
workers in order to discourage wasteful 
and personal use. In the future, newer 
technology may enable bosses to track lo- 
cal calls as well. Speculates Jerry Berman, 
director of the American Civil Liberties 
Union's Project on Privacy and Technol- 
ogy: “Not only will they see who's calling 
dial-a-porn, but also who’s calling a union 
organizer or the newspaper.” 

Labor groups have gone on the offen- 
sive against monitoring. More than 20 
unions, including autoworkers and com- 
munications employees, have negotiated 
provisions in their contracts to limit 
the practice. The legislatures of several 
states, including Wisconsin and Rhode Is- 
land, have reportedly discussed laws to 
regulate monitoring. Computer supervi- 
sion may have established itself in the 
workplace, but many legal skirmishes will 
no doubt be waged to determine just 
how far it should intrude into people's 
lives.—By Stephen Koepp. Reported by Charles 
Pelton/San Francisco and Seth Shulman/Boston 
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Czarist railway bond, circa 1913 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
Ganging Up 
On Old Ma 


Ever since the breakup of 
AT&T two years ago, the sev- 
en regional phone companies 
known as Baby Bells have en- 
joyed an amicable relationship 
with their onetime parent. Last 
week it was announced that 
the kids would gang up for the 
first time against the former 
Ma Bell. The Baby Bells have 
joined with Martin Marietta, 
the aerospace manufacturer, to 
bid against AT&T for an enor- 
mous prize: a federal telecom- 
munications contract worth 
some $4.5 billion over ten 
years. AT&T has been the 
leading contractor on the ac- 
count since 1963. The contract, 
which involves upgrading the 
Government phone system to 
transmit data and _ handle 
video conferencing, will be 
awarded late next year 





ENTREPRENEURS 


A Man’s Road 
Is His Castle 


Private roadways are common 
enough in the U'S., but private 
| expressways are another mat- 
ter. Last week a group of busi- 
nessmen announced a plan to 
build a 200-mile, four-lane pri- 
vate toll road that would link 
the Colorado cities of Fort 
Collins and Pueblo. Since no 
Government funds would be 
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A limit to avoid: private-toll-road proponents on Colorado's Interstate 


used for the project, the road 
would be exempt from the 
federal 55-m.p.h. speed limit 
and would allow cruising 
at up to 80 mph. Under 
the terms of an 1883 state 
law, private investors can, in 
some cases, gain the power 
of eminent domain to build 
a road. 

But a number of legal pot- 
holes confront the project. One 
is the question of insurance li- 
ability. Governments have im- 
munity from litigation by vic- 
tims of car accidents on public 
roadways, but owners of pri- 
vate roads do not. 


From Russia 
With Interest 


The dispute between Britain 
and the Soviet Union had been 
unresolved for 68 years. The 
subject: bonds issued by the 
Czar before the Bolshevik rev- 
olution of 1917. Soon after the 
Communists took power, they 


| repudiated the debt, including 


bonds with a face value of $75 
million that were held by Brit- 
ish investors. The Soviets also 
nationalized $1.35 billion 
worth of British property in the 
U.S.S.R. In retaliation, Lon- 
don seized Soviet assets in Brit- 
ain with an estimated value of 
$68 million. 

Last week the two coun- 
tries finally settled their differ- 
ences, The agreement basical- 
ly calls for both sides to waive 
the claims they hold against 








each other. As part of the deal, 
Britain will be able to distrib- 
ute the $68 million in Soviet 
funds, which have been frozen 
in British bank accounts since 
1917. The recipients: current 
holders of the czarist bonds 
as well as the heirs of those 
who made claims for property 
seized in 1917. The bonds, 
which have become collector's 
items, had been going for about 
$4.50 for a security with a face 
value of $150. 

The Soviet Union may 
have wanted to end the dispute 
because low oil prices have re- 
duced its revenues from petro- 
leum exports. Now the finan- 
cially squeezed Soviets will be 
able to issue bonds in London’s 
capital market for the first 
time since the days of Lenin. 


TAXES 


Puns Won't 
Pay the IRS 


As the dapper, pun-prone host 
of Public Broadcasting Ser- 
vice’s Wall Street Week, Louis 
Rukeyser instructs his 10 mil- 
lion viewers on how to invest 
their money. Now the Internal 
Revenue Service is suggesting 
that the teacher may need 
some lessons of his own. The 
agency is demanding more 
than $400,000 in back taxes 
and penalties from Rukeyser 
and his wife Alexandra. 

The dispute involves losses 
totaling some $820,000 that the 
Rukeysers deducted from their 
income on tax forms for 1980 
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Rukeyser’s tax shelters leaked 


and 1982. IRS officials say that 
the deductions, which came 
from investments in real estate 
and other tax shelters, were il- 
legitimate because the ven- 
tures were never intended to 
make money. Rukeyser insists 
that he was expecting profits, 
and has challenged the IRS 
claims in U.S. tax court. 


FINANCE 


Plastic Dough 
For G.I. Joe 


In today’s Army, being “all 
that you can be” will soon in- 
clude being a Diners Club 
member. Under a program 
scheduled to start this fall, up 
to 100,000 G.Ls and civilian 
employees of the Army who 
travel on official business will 
be issued Diners Club cards. 
The Government expects 
to save some $2 million a year 
on the new program. One rea- 
son: the cards will cut down the 
amount of money the Army 
has to borrow for cash ad- 
vances to its personnel. More- 
over, Citicorp, which owns 
Diners Club, has agreed not to 
charge the usual $55 annual 
fee on the cards. Citicorp will 
still receive payments, howev- 
er, from restaurants and stores 





Diners Club members, the sol- 
diers will receive a $150,000 
travel life insurance policy. It 
will cover them when they 
take a commercial bus, plane 
or train, but not when they go 
into combat. 
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Wild thing: Sendak as nutcracker 


Award-winning Children’s 
Author Maurice Sendak has 
written or illustrated more 
than 80 books, designed cos- 
tumes and sets for five operas 
and staged theatrical versions 
of his works, including the 
classic Where the Wild Things 
Are. Trying something new, 
Sendak last week was at work 
on his first movie. He teamed 
up with Director Carroll Ballard 
(The Black Stallion, Never Cry 
Wolf) and Seattle’s Pacific 
Northwest Ballet to film The 
Nutcracker, a production that 
Sendak designed three years 
ago at the request of Kent 
Stowell, the company’s artistic 
director. The transition from 
page to stage to film, says Sen- 
dak, was radical because “be- 

















don’t work in three-dimen- 
sional scale. There are no live 
people in books. Even in pub- 
lishing there are few.” The big- 
gest adjustment came when 
the author donned tights for 
a cameo role as—what 
else?—a nutcracker. “I did 
it only because Carroll 
asked me to,” Sendak says 
of his film debut, but ad- 
mits, “At 58, to have my legs 
admired by young dancers was 
wonderful.” 


i 
Since 1981, recipients 
of MacArthur Foundation 


grants, the “genius awards” 
that permit five years of finan- 
cial freedom, have included 


poets and composers, scientists 





| questions about 











and even a mime. But a presti- 
digitator? Last week James 
Randi, a.k.a. “the Amazing 
Randi,” whose sleight of hand 
has exposed psychic gimmicks, 
hoaxes and claims of the para- 
normal, was among this year’s 
25 winners, picking up 
$272,000 for his crusade to pro- 
tect sick people from unscru- 
pulous faith healers. The 
award came as a total surprise 
“You can bang your head 
against the wall, call Sophia 
Loren or take it soberly,” he 
notes. “It takes about 48 hours 
to settle in. All the time I was 
saying, ‘I really won?’ Now 


| that the question has been an- 


swered, Randi, 57, is wasting 
no time in putting the money 
to work, expanding his office, 
hiring a full-time researcher, 
and planning for a college 
scholarship so that more de- 
bunkers can be set to work 
The Great Doubter has be- 
come a true believer in his 
benefactors: “They reached 
very far out, perhaps danger- 
ously so, in giving it to a magi- 
cian instead of some academic 
I feel a great responsibility to 
the foundation.” 


For weeks she had ducked 
her future 
plans—and then there she was 
for millions to view, on the Phil 
Donahue show. Linda Ellerbee, 
the tart-tongued Texan be- 
loved by night-owl viewers 




































































Ellerbee: silence was golden 


from her days on NBC News 
Overnight and by early-morn- 
ing types because of her popu- 
lar “T.G.LF.” feature each week 
on Today, had quit the net- 
work in a salary dispute. She 
was known to be dickering 
with ABC, and CBS had offered 
her the co-anchor slot on 
its perennially low-rated but 
soon-to-be-overhauled Morn- 
ing News. Now word was out 
she was on the verge of signing 
with ABC, reportedly at a hefty 
salary hike, to be co-host on 
| Our World, a new documenta- 
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To many Americans, it was the near equivalent of the royal 
wedding that Britain is preparing for, albeit with a slight rever- 
sal of roles. At Westminster Abbey this Wednesday, with suit- 
able pomp and ceremony, Prince Andrew of the House of 
Windsor weds his commoner (but uncommon) love, Sarah Fer- 
guson. But near Hyannis Port, Mass., last Saturday, the bride 


The bride and groom after their wedding 


was the Princess of Camelot when 
Caroline Bouvier Kennedy, 28, 
daughter of President John F. Kenne- 
dy and former First Lady Jacqueline 
Onassis, was married to the very 
un-Kennedyesque Edwin Arthur 
Schlossberg, 13 years her senior 

In recent years, as the “Kennedy 
cousin” generation has come to matu- 
rity, Hyannis Port and the rambling 
family compound have been the sites 
of exuberant weddings. Unlike the 
Maria Shriver-Arnold Schwarzeneg- 
ger nuptials last April, this wedding 
was about as private as a Kennedy 
ceremony can probably be. For all the 
paparazzi attention that has been fo- 
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7 gags 


cused on her, Caroline, a law student at Columbia University, is 
actually reserved; unlike the Kennedy men, who tend to define 
themselves by action, Schlossberg, whom she met at a dinner 
party five years ago, is an intellectual and artist whose some- 
what rarefied career defies precise terminology. Frequently de- 
scribed as a “Renaissance man,” he is a designer of museum dis- 


plays and interiors and the author of 
nine books, including a computer 
handbook and a limited edition of po- 
etry written on Plexiglas, aluminum 


* and black cloth 


Most striking of all, for this Cath- 
olic family whose scion broke the reli- 
gion bar in presidential politics, 
Schlossberg is Jewish. The son of a 
Manhattan textile manufacturer, he is 
liked by the bride’s family not for his 
ability to garner votes or toss a foot- 
ball but because he is comfortable sit- 
ting in the background and learning 
what others have to say 

The wedding and the prepara- 
tions leading up to it, however, were 
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ry program that will go up 
against NBC’s top-rated Coshy 
Show on Thursday evenings; 
“T.G.LF.” will probably air on 
Good Morning America, and 
she may also co-anchor a late- 
night show. Plenty to talk 


about, it seemed, but a right-of- 
refusal clause in her old NBC 
contract allowed the network 
to match any new offer. So El- 
lerbee, 41, uncharacteristically 
kept her mouth shut 


Collins: debut and encore 


The last time Joan Collins 
saw Paris was during the win- 
ter of '86 in the CBS mini-series 
Sins, which TV Guide last 
week dubbed the worst in its 
category last season. Undaunt- 


as traditional as the bridegroom 
was atypical. So starved was the 
press for news that reporters ze- 
roed in on arriving Cousin and 
Lawford 
McKelvy in the Barnstable airport 
ladies’ room and besieged her with 
questions as she changed her son's 
diaper. The mother of the bride 
was characteristically silent, but 
she did wave cheerily to onlookers 
when she arrived from her estate 


Bridesmaid Sydney 


on Martha's Vineyard 


The Saturday afternoon ser- 
vice at the simple clapboard Our | > 
Lady of Victory Church was com- 
pletely Catholic and performed by 








ed, she is returning to France 
in the four-hour World War II 
melodrama Monte Carlo for 


the same network. This time 
she plays a Russian-born sing- 
er out to avenge her slain hus- 





Pre-Fab Three: Tork, Jones and Dolenz take their Monkeeshines on a comeback swing to 100 cities 


band. She becomes a seduc- 
tress-spy, inducing enemy 
generals to reveal war secrets 
Not content with being the star 
and co-executive producer, 
Collins, 53, makes her singing 
debut, rendering The Last 
Time I Saw Paris in her pat- 
ented libidinous tones. “I chose 
the song because it was the 
most popular number in 1939,” 
says Collins, nostalgically if 
not accurately (the song was 
written in 1940). “It was espe- 
cially apropos because it has a 
double meaning.” Seems that 
despite the efforts of a writer 


a white silk organza gown with cloverleaf appliqués designed by 
Carolina Herrera, arrived in a white limousine with her uncle, 
Senator Ted Kennedy, who helped her with her train and pat- 
ted her back encouragingly before they entered the church 
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(George Hamilton), Collins re- 
mains loyal to her dead hus 
band, whom she had last seen 
in the French capital. He is 
| played by her real-life husband 
| Peter Holm 


| Remember the Pre-Fab 

Four of 20 years ago, those in- 
sufferably cute kids who were 
selected, packaged and relent- 
lessly promoted as TV's an- 
swer to the Beatles? Then you 
may also recall that despite a 
nearly total absence of musical 
talent, David Jones, Peter Tork, 
Michael Nesmith and Mickey Do- 
lenz, the Monkees, confounded 
the critics and rock snobs by 
turning outa fresh, funny show 
and some major hits, including 
I'm a Believer and Last Train 
to Clarksville. Now three of the 
four—minus Nesmith, a film 





two priests, although there was no Jackie Onassis and Ted Kennedy emerge from the church 
nuptial Mass. Caroline, dressed in 





producer who Dolenz 
“isn't into it anymore”—are 
on a 100-city comeback tour, 
playing their familiar tunes 
and performing their antique 
routines to SRO houses and 


says 


screaming fans. The big differ- 
ence from the old days, Dolenz 
maintains, is that “now it’s 
mothers with their daughters 
fighting for autographs.” The 
response has been so enthusi- 
astic that a new greatest-hits 
album is selling well, and CBS 
may soon revive the series 

with a new generation of Mon- 


kees, of course. Meanwhile, 
the old—or younger, any- 
way—Monkees have already 


been back on TV; this year, 22 


Straight hours of the 1966-68 
show were aired on MTV 
By Sara C. Medina 


; When the more than 2,000 onlook- 
ers grew noisy, Caroline hushed 
them with a finger to 
Thirty minutes later, she and her 
new husband emerged from the 
church, 
Kennedy Jr. blew his sister a kiss 
Jackie, wearing a fitted, pale lime 
green sheath, bit her lip and strug 
gled to hold back tears as she 
walked out of the church on the 
arm of Uncle Ted. He has walked 
other nieces down other aisles, and 
his avuncular presence is depend- 
ed upon and appreciated. Still, one 
can safely guess that the old Ken- 
nedy New Frontiersmen sitting in 
the church were musing not just of 


her lips 


and Best Man John F 


weddings and brides and grooms 
but of the father of the bride, John F. Kennedy, who had bound 
them together decades ago and whose daughter had reconvened 


them in another age 


By Kathleen Brady. Reported by Joelle Attin- 
ger/Centerville and Jonathan Wells/Boston 
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images from the deep: a porthole shrouded by rust; the robot J.J. at the end of its tether; an electric winch on the boat deck 


“J.J.” Tours the Titanic 





Far below the waves, a versatile robot explores the great ship 


C rystal chandeliers perfectly intact; 
stalactites of rust hanging from ceil- 
ings and dripping down walls; the grand 
staircase, minus the stairs; the ship's 
wheel, the wood eaten away but the brass 
fittings gleaming like new. These were 
some of the eerie images that emerged last 
week as a camera-equipped robot wan- 
dered through the Titanic, the first visitor 
to enter the “unsinkable” ship since an 
iceberg sent her and more than 1,500 of 
the 2,200 passengers to the bottom of the 
sea on her maiden voyage in April 1912 
“It was a breathtaking experience,” says 
Marine Geologist Robert Ballard, 44, who 
located the wreck last September some 
350 miles southeast of Newfoundland and 
13,000 fi. beneath the surface, and re- 
turned last week to explore her 

Ballard, from the Woods Hole Ocean- 
ographic Institution, joined Navigator 
Martin Bowen and Pilot Ralph Hollis in 
the research submersible A/vin as it began 
a 24%-hour descent from the mother ship 
Atlantis II to the bottom of the frigid 
North Atlantic. It was the first of twelve 
dives planned for the current mission, de- 
signed to survey the Titanic while testing 
new imaging equipment. As they neared 
the sea floor, Ballard said, “we came in on 
a wall of black steel. It seemed endless in 
all directions.” Alvin skirted the Titanic’s 
knife-edge bow, where the great liner’s 
name was obscured by “rivers of rust,” 
then explored the foredeck and port side, 
where the scientists spotted portholes, the 
glass unbroken. They saw where the 7i- 
tanic had split apart, just behind the third 
smokestack 

But the real excitement came the fol- 








lowing day. On Alvin's third dive, the sci- 
entists deployed “Jason Jr.,” a self-pro- 
pelled, lawn-mower-size robot armed 
with still and video cameras. Guided by 
Bowen, the robot—nicknamed “J.J.” 

made oceanographic history by actually 
entering the Titanic. It glided down the 
ship’s grand staircase at the end of a 250- 
fl. tether through which it transmitted live 
images to the three scientists in Alvin's 
cramped cabin. There was nothing left of 
the staircase itself; like much of the Titan- 
ic’s celebrated woodwork, it had long 
since been devoured by wood-boring or- 
ganisms. On every deck, though, exquisite 





Alvin prepares for a 22-hour descent 





“You remember the band playing.” 














glass and crystal chandeliers had been 
miraculously spared in the ship's violent 
descent. No human remains were seen 
Said Ballard: “You have to remember 
that anything that’s organic was eaten.” 
As the week progressed, J.J. contin- 
ued to perform spectacularly. It followed 
the mast up to the crow’s nest and found 
an undamaged brass mast light. The robot 
looked into the windows of the officers’ 
quarters and propelled itself through the | 





| first-class entranceway to glimpse the | 


ship’s gymnasium. It went over the side | 
and made an unsuccessful attempt to | 
squeeze through portholes on the prome- 
nade deck. Said Ballard: “He has to goon | 
a diet.” There was an anxious moment as | 
JJ.’s tether caught on a jagged piece of 
metal, but Bowen maneuvered the robot 
back and forth until it pulled free 

Despite the continuing marvel of 
viewing the Titanic, the scientists never 
forgot they were touring what is, in effect, 
amass grave. “You look at parts of the ship 
and you get flashbacks—that Captain 
[Edward] Smith stood here and [Multimil- 


lionaire John Jacob] Astor was there, and 


that’s where they were loading the women 
and children,” Ballard told the Boston 
Herald, “You remember the staircase 
scene with people going up and down, and 
you remember the band playing.” 

At week’s end, J.J. was still working 
tirelessly, finding chamber pots and 
corked champagne bottles, a single shoe, 
and a shiny-handled safe sporting an or- 
nate crest. Alvin was called in to try and 
open the safe with its robot arm, but 
failed. Still on the agenda were plans to 
investigate new areas of the Titanic’s 
main section, as well as debris from the 
wreck. “I’m tickled by how well Jason Jr 
has done,” said Ballard. “We're really in 
great shape.” By Michael D. Lemonick. 
Reported by Joelle Attinger/Woods Hole 
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| Voyager's 
Triumph 


A flying fuel tank sets records 


last week, and the chase plane ra- 
dioed the pilot that he was coming in a 
little high on final approach to Mojave 
Airport, 75 miles north of Los Angeles. 
But Dick Rutan, 48, was determined not 
to be waved off. “You betcha I’m going to 
land the first time,” he said, and brought 
his graceful, eye-catching craft in for a 
perfect landing. Rutan, a retired Air 
Force lieutenant colonel, could be ex- 
cused for being impatient. He and his co- 
pilot, Jeana Yeager, 34, had just spent 
111 hours aboard the experimental air- 
craft Voyager without stopping or re- 
| fueling, flying 11,600 miles and unoffi- 
cially breaking a 1931 record of 84 hours 
aloft and a 1962 mark of 11,337 miles ina 
closed circuit 
Despite that lofty feat, last week’s 
flight was only a warm-up. In September, 
| Rutan and Yeager, an experienced pilot 
and design engineer, will try to shatter the 
open course record of 12,532 miles by fly- 
ing Voyager on a twelve-day, nonstop, un- 
refueled flight around the world. 

The September mission will be the ul- 
timate test of both Voyager and its pilots. 
On their 44-day flight, Rutan and Yeager 
were confined to a cabin that is only 2 ft. 
wide at its narrowest and 7/4 ft. long, just 
enough room for the passenger to lie 
alongside the pilot, who can sit only half- 
way upright. While spelling each other at 
the controls during their 580-mile laps 
over the California coast between 
San Luis Obispo and San Francisco, 
the pilots could not relax; Voyager is 
so light that it is easily buffeted by 
the wind and needs constant pilot- 
ing. Says Yeager: “It’s a lot more 
exercise than you can imagine.” The 
pilots’ discomfort was heightened by 
the roar of the engines, which 
reached a noisy 105 decibels (louder 
than a lawnmower). As a result, nei- 
ther flyer got much sleep during the 
first 36 hours. 

But the mission’s undisputed star 
was Voyager, a distinctive, almost 
ethereal craft, whose shell weighs 
only 938 Ibs.; add engines and other 
equipment, and it is still shy of a 
ton—lighter than most small cars. 
The rest ofits takeoff weight of nearly 
6,200 Ibs. (which will be closer to 
12,000 lbs. for the around-the-world flight) 
is mostly fuel, distributed evenly in 17 
| tanks, located in the wings, fuselage and 

“outriggers” that flank the cabin 
Voyager began life in 1981 as a sketch 
on a napkin at the weather-beaten Mo- 
jave Inn, near the airport. The sketcher 
was Burt Rutan, 43, an engineer with 
an established reputation for building 
quirky-looking but aerodynamically inge- 
nious planes. With his brother Dick and 
1 Jeana Yeager (no relation, believes Jeana, 


| he California desert wind was gusty 
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Voyager flying near the California coast, en route to a place in aviation history 


to famous Test Pilot Chuck), Rutan had 
decided to attempt the around-the-world 
flight. 

The key to such a marathon would 
clearly be a lightweight, efficient, flying 
fuel tank. Eighteen months and many 
sketches later, when Voyager assumed its 
basic shape, it was a textbook example of 
featherweight design and construction. 
The shell is made from quarter-inch-thick 
panels of Hexcel honeycomb, a resin- 
coated, paper-like polymer, covered with 





Pilots Rutan and Yeager after 41/2 days aloft 





plane—the average speed on last week’s 
run was only 103 m.p.h.—so Burt Rutan 
included a canard, the extra wing at the 
front of the fuselage that is his trademark. 
Reason: Ifa plane flies too slowly, its wings 
lose lift, causing it to stall and perhaps 
crash. But the canard is tilted more steeply 
than the main wing, so it loses lift first 
When that happens, the nose drops, and 
the resulting minidive immediately speeds 
the plane up, thus providing extra lift. For 
increased strength, both canard and main 
wing are attached to the fuselage and 
= Outriggers 
| Dick Rutan is particularly 
proud of the team that assembled 
= and maintained the craft. “It was 
= done by individual Americans,” he 
2 says, “and not by a corporation and 
not by a government.” Although 
corporate sponsors provided equip- 
ment and expertise, much of the 
project’s financing came from pri- 
vate donations. Among the volun- 
teers who worked seven-day-a-week 
shifts setting up mission control, 
weather and communications sys- 
tems and making last minute prepa- 
rations were retired pilots in their 
50s, 60s and even 70s. 
If the rewards ofa globe-circling 





Next on the agenda: a nonstop flight around the world. 


graphite fibers embedded in epoxy. The 
panels weigh just 4 oz. per sq. ft. but have 
remarkable tensile strength; the ends of 
the craft’s thin, 110-ft. single wing can 


| flex up and down as much as 35 ft. with- 
| Out breaking 


Another key to fuel efficiency was a 
small, light motor. (Voyager actually has 
two engines, one at each end of the fuse- 
lage; the forward motor was used only for 
extra power on takeoff and during maneu- 
vering.) But a small motor means a slow 
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flight are greater, so are the dangers 
Rutan and Yeager will face nearly 
two weeks of cramped conditions, 95% of 
the course will be over water, and the 
plane is bound to run into more turbulent 
weather than it encountered over the Cal- 
ifornia coastline. But Rutan was ready to 
talk about the next flight before last 
week’s had been completed. Still over the 
Pacific Ocean, just west of San Francisco, 
he radioed, “This time we really had our 
act together, and we know we're ready for 





the big one.” By Michael D. Lemonick. 
Reported by Scott Brown/Mojave 
53 
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COVER STORIES 


Help! 
They’re 
Back! 


Aliens storms in as 
this summer's megahit 


Glance again to the right 

These are rare photos, 

records of something no 

one expects to find in 

a high-speed, high-tech, 

high-action movie these 

days. They 

| a character acting not out of the dictates 

of a harum-scarum plot but because she is 

heeding the call of a vulnerable heart 
Amazing! What will they think of next? 

The premise of Aliens, itsemotional es 
sence, is contained in the smaller picture: a 
woman, her formerly unacknowledged 
maternal instinct raised to full inner 
scream by exotic and terrifying circum 
stances, takes a frightened child into des- 
perately protective custody. The payoff is 
in the large photo: the climactic confronta- 
tion between this woman and her chief tor- 
mentor, leader of the alien monsters and 
ironically, grotesquely—a single mom her 
self. Since she is a well-armored insect 
about 14 ft. tall, determined to propagate 
her kind, and since that activity requires 
human lives to be accomplished—as many 
as she and her innumerable brood can lay 
merciless pincers on—she is not a creature 
to be taken lightly either by Ripley (the 
heroine) or the audience 

Ripley? Ripley? That name rings 
bell. Why, sure. She’s the woman from 
Alien, isn’t she? Must be. That movie had 

| practically the same title as this one. You 
| mean to say she’s gone and got in trouble 
| again? And they've made a sequel about 
| that? And it’s good? And we're supposed 
| to take it seriously? 

The answers to those last four ques 
tions are: yes, yes, that’s an understate- 
ment and de gustibus. And they all hinge 
on the fact that the trouble Ripley has 
found this time is exponentially bigger 
and scarier than anything she encoun- 
tered in Ridley Scott’s memorably mini 
malist, eerily elegant 1979 film 

The wit of that picture lay in its relo 
cation of that classic device of the horror 
genre, the haunted house. Instead of being 
a Gothic pile isolated on a bleak moor, it 
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are pictures of 





Showdown in space: Ripley (Sigourney Weaver) stares into the spiky maw of her adversary 


was a spaceship visiting an unwelcoming 
planet in an obscure corner of the uni- 
verse. But the situation was the immemo- 
rial one: a monster, in this case an alien 
life-form requiring human hosts for gesta- 
tion, is stalking the spaceship’s endless 
ill-lighted corridors, picking off victims 
one by one. But there was only one crea- 
ture, six frightened earthlings and little 
more subtext (or, for that matter, dia- 


logue) to the film than there was to Friday 


the 13th or Halloween. Alien lived as a 
demonstration of the power of style and 


sheer moviemaking technique to trans- 
form tosh into terror that continues to 
haunt the memory 

And possibly it lives also as Sigourney 
Weaver's debut movie, for she was won- 
derfully effective as Ripley, the junior offi- 
cer who must finally face down the mon 
ster in single combat. Cool, intelligent, yet 
vulnerable (and, of course, striking in ap- 
pearance), she brings all these qualities to 
the sequel, which, seven years later, should 
make her a major star. For this movie 
stands to be something its predecessor was 
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Weaver with Carrie Henn, as Newt 


not, a megahit. And it deserves to be, fc 


is a remarkable accomplishment: a sequel 


that exceeds its predecessor in the reach of 
its appeal while giving Weaver new emo 

tional dimensions to explore 

The premise is a straightforward one 

As Ripley was drifting through space al- 
ter her previous close encounter of the un- 
speakable kind— ht that used up the 
equivalent of 57 years—the alien 
planet was colonized. But now, suddenly 
t has fallen silent. Is it possible that t 

wild tale of rampaging monsters s$ 





keeps telling is true? A party of Marines is 
sent out to investigate, and Ripley reluc- 
tantly accompanies them as a sort of Cas- 
sandra-cum-consultant 

Arriving at their destination, they find 
the colonists’ space station deserted, ex- 
cept for Newt (Carrie Henn), a trauma- 
tized child who is the only survivor. The 
first film had merely mobilized Ripley's 
basic fight-or-flight instincts. The pres- 
ence of Newt allows her to discover strong- 
er, higher impulses, gives 
her positive rather than 
negative emotions to act 
upon. The audience too has 
a much stronger rooting in- 
terest in Ripley, and that 
gives the picture reso- 
nances unusual in a pop- 
corn epic 

At that last, simple lev- 
el, the movie gives not just 
good weight but astound- 
ing value, The space out- 
post is not merely a more 
capacious haunted house 
than the first film’s space- 
ship; it is the spookiest 
such structure in the histo- 
ry of movies, big enough to 
contain not only the large 
pool of potential victims 
but squads of monsters 
who keep coming at them from all 
directions. 

Better still, it gives the movie's 
creators room to move around. 
Much of Aliens’ originality results 
from the fact that the filmmakers 
have not confined themselves to 
the conventions of the horror 
genre. Without strain, and with a 
kind of manic good cheer, they 
meld into the film elements from 
many another pop tradition: ac- 
tion, adventure, even military 
comedy, anti-Establishment 
preachment and a well-taken sat- 
ire on the yuppie mentality 

All of this is splendidly orches- 
trated in quickstep tempo. Aliens 
never forgets that its basic business 
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popular moviemaking at its best, is in the 
service of building rooting interest in the 
story of a woman who keeps finding ways 
to transcend the limits that unexamined 
custom often imposes on her sex. In action 
pictures, women are supposed to swoon or 
retreat to a safe corner (or, at best, praise 
the Lord and pass the ammunition) while 
the male lead protects them and defends 
Western civilization as we know it. In 
Aliens, it is the guys who are all out of ac- 
































Cameron and Hurd, with their drop ship aloft 





for the project, very much the result of ad- 
olescent years spent watching movies and 
reading science fiction, that rescued 
Aliens from being one of those tempting 
ideas that Hollywood loves to lunch over 
and hates to launch. 

In fact, Cameron and the idea, then 
known as Alien IJ, met when both were 
more or less unloved orphans in the indus- 
try. The 1979 Alien had turned a good 
| profit for 20th Century-Fox, but not 
enough to create a compel- 
ling desire among the stu- 
dio’s management for a se- 
quel. In any event, various 
alien life-forms kept com- 
ing and going in the execu- 
tive suite. Some loved the 
“concept” while others de- 
plored it, citing declining 
grosses for horror films 

Enter Cameron, a col- 
lege dropout but a graduate 
of Roger Corman’s famous 
schlock shop, where direc- 
tors as divergent as Francis 
Coppola and Martin Scor- 
sese had done their early 
professional work. There 
he also met his future wife, 
who was Corman’s execu- 
tive assistant. Cameron left 
in 1982 to direct his first 
feature, Piranha IJ. By 1983 Cam- 
eron and Hurd had written an 
original script called The Termina- 
tor, and Alien’'s proprietors were 
impressed with it. They called 
Cameron in to discuss another pro- 
ject, about which they could not 
reach agreement. Before he left, 
however, Producer David Giler 
threw out the possibility of work- 
ing on a new Alien. “T felt like he 
was digging out an old bone in the 
> backyard,” Cameron recalls, 
» “dragging out something no one | 
had been thinking much about.” 
Nobody but Cameron, that is 
e He thought Alien was the best sci- 
» ence-fiction horror film ever made, 

“a high-water mark in the genre 








is escapist, provided, of course, that 
your idea of escape is to give your- 
self over to a 2-hr. 17-min. movie that 
takes you up the ladder from apprehension 
to anxiety to fear to flat-out horror. Those 
big bugs are smart in their yucky way, and 
they are everywhere. Each time one of 
their human opponents opens a door or 
rounds a corner, you know terrible trouble 
is about to ensue. Anytime someone confi- 
dently announces what looks to be a fool- 
proof plan to exterminate the aliens, you 
can be equally sure that this is another ex- 
ample of pride going before a slimy fall 
Add to this plenty of snappy dialogue, glo- 
riously staged combat sequences, imagina- 
tive hardware and special effects, the as- 
sured direction of James Cameron, and 
you have the elements that should add up 
to this summer's inescapable movie 

Yet all this splendid craftsmanship, 


Movies and sci-fi filled their adolescence. 


tion at the climax and Ripley who is in a 
death duel with evil. As Director Cameron 
says, the endless “remulching” of the mas- 
culine hero by the “male-dominated in- 
dustry” is, if nothing else, commercially 
shortsighted. “They choose to ignore that 
50% of the audience is female. And I've 
been told that it has been proved demo- 
graphically that 80% of the time, it’s wom- 
en who decide which film to see.” 


redit for this accomplishment be- 
longs primarily to just two people, 
Cameron, who will turn 32 in Au- 
gust, and his wife Gale Anne 
Hurd, a year younger, who produced the 
picture and had an editorial say in the 
script (“Jim does most of the writing; I do 
most of the deleting”). It was their passion 


There was a total philosophy in 
that film—the way the actors were 
cast, the costumes, the way the sets looked 
functional and used and a bit grungy, the 
sounds of clinking chains, dripping water 
... People really believed while they were 
watching it that it was a true experience.” 
Cameron knew that the success of the 
Scott film derived not from any single 
| gimmick—like the famous moment when 
the alien, nurtured unawares by John 
Hurt’s character, pops bloodily out of his 
chest. Rather, the filmmaker, “using all 
the tools at his disposal,” had created an 
atmosphere in which every shadow 
spooks and every sound alarms 
Since Alien had brilliantly exploited 
this limited form right up to its limits, “ev- 
eryone said there was no upside to doing a 
sequel,” Cameron says. “The logic was that 
if we turned out a hit, it was because Alien 
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was a hit; if it was a flop, it was be- 
cause we did it.” He needed to find 
ways of cross-referencing to it, re- 
minding viewers of a beloved source, 
which he managed in both small and 
large ways (they still serve corn bread 
on spaceships, and Aliens’ voyagers 
do not like itany better than the Alien 
crew did). At the same time, Camer- 
on and Hurd, who had by now be- 
come partners, had to find ways of 
bursting generic bonds 
At this point Cameron did his 
usual unusual thing. He went into 
hibernation with a stack of legal 
pads, denying himself all sensory 
stimulation except music he deemed 
appropriate to the project (Gustav 
Holst’s The Planets). He believes in 
junk-food diets as an aid to inspira- 
tion, “provided you don’t take it past 
four months.” Four days, fortunate- 
ly, was all the time it took him to 
work up a treatment for Aliens that 
typed out at about 45 single-space 
pages. 
The first tactic, of course, was to 
| open up the new film and populate 
| it. Aside from the fact that combat- 
trained women are fully integrated 
into the group, the crew members 
are 20th century grunts unregenerately 
projected into the far future. Led by the 
usual by-the-books lieutenant who is in- 
competent and by the usual kick-ass ser- 
geant who is supercompetent, their num- 
bers naturally include Hudson (Bill 
Paxton), a coward, and Hicks (Michael 
Biehn), a quiet, steadfast type, who turns 
out to be the bravest of the lot. 

They provide comic relief, especially 
Hudson, whose “Let’s get out of here” 
response to every situation makes him 
a kind of audience surrogate. For Camer- 
on, however, the Marines have another 
unstated use: “Their training and technol- 
ogy are inappropriate for the specifics, 
and that can be seen as analogous to 
the inability of superior American fire- 
power to conquer the unseen enemy in 


Acool, convincing heroine armed for battle ce 
This time, fighting for someone wonderful. 
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thing, but merely to advance his slea- 
zy career. Perfectly capable of re- 
minding Ripley and Hicks of “the 
substantial dollar value” of the space 
station when they propose blowing it 
up in order to rid the universe of 
comical version of the mid-'80s 
yuppie 

The largest function of all these 
people is to provide a bustling back- 
ground for Ripley's quieter, more in- 
tense development. In the first film 
she was a smart, self-contained ca- 
reerist, essentially a reactive charac- 
ter, desperately fighting against 
something but not for anybody or 
anything except her own life. The 
sequel gives her something, someone 
wonderful to fight for. 

This is little Newt, the only survi- 
vor of the human colony. The role is 
endearingly played by Carrie Henn, 
10, winner of a talent search among 
American girls living in England, 
where Aliens was filmed. She looks 
like a Dickensian waif and turns out 
to have the soul of one as well, brave 
and clever but never self-sentimen- 





little wisdom, and it didn’t work.” 

Two members of the party carry a 
heavier symbolic weight. Bishop (Lance 
Henriksen), an android who proves him- 
self a distinct improvement over the trai- 
tor robot of the first film. Bishop offers a 
prejudice Ripley has to overcome and, in 


| the end, some surprising heroics for the au- 


dience to cheer. The other outsider is a dif- 
ferent case. Burke (Paul Reiser) is a junior 
executive in “the company,” the monopo- 
ly that has all of space to profit from. He 
has absorbed its corporate culture all too 
well. In Alien, of course, company leaders, 
without warning employees of the danger, 


| callously ordered them to bring an alien 


back alive, hoping it could be domesticat- 
ed for use in the weapons division. Now 
Burke, who has the insinuating manner of 


Viet Nam: a lot of firepower and very | an inside trader, is trying to do the same 


Lance Henriksen as Bishop, the android 
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Michael Biehn as Hicks, the good guy 
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talizing. She is discovered as a silent 
little creature, scuttling through air 
ducts too small for the aliens to penetrate, 
living an almost rodent-like existence. Her 
plight would be enough to touch anyone's 
heart, but in this context, only Ripley has 
the time and the wit to appreciate her 


ipley’s bonding with Newt is inev- 

itable, as Hurd says, “because 

they were both survivors of their 

own particular group's encounter 
with extraterrestrial species. They knew 
what they were up against, and the others 
didn’t. In Alien, people had to fight or die. 
Now Ripley could save herself but 
chooses to fight to save Newt.” It is, in 
part, the unexpectedness and depth of her 
feelings that give the film its propulsive 
power, fueling the final hour to at least 
two more heart-stopper endings than the 
average thriller has. 


Paul Reiser as Burke, the nasty yuppie 
eres ih ae 





aliens, he is a wonderfully observed, | 














All of this was beginning 
to take promising shape on 
paper in late 1983. But paper 
is not celluloid. And Camer- 
on and Hurd needed a track 
record to support their devel- 
oping vision. Luckily, it 
came in a rush. First, casting 
and finance finally came to- 
gether for The Terminator 
script, which he directed and 
she produced. (It was during 
postproduction that their 
professional relationship 
turned into a romance that 
led to marriage ten months 
later.) In the meantime, he 
finished the script on which 
Sylvester Stallone did his 
usual devastating rewrite 
and turned into Rambo. The 
Terminator was a low-budget 
($6.5 million) job, perhaps 
the most original movie of 
1984 and a surprise critical 
and commercial hit. Rambo, 
of course, was Rambo, the 
movie phenomenon of the 
following year. (“I recognize 
parts of it,” Cameron says 
manfully, but adds, “I was 
trying to create a_semi- 
realistic, haunted character, 

| the quintessential Viet Nam 
returnee, not a_ political 
statement.”) 

The back-to-back suc- 
cesses made the pair a force to 
be reckoned with and probably 
led the studio to let them pro- 
duce and direct Aliens. Cer- 





tainly the film would not have Sparks fly as the menacing mom attacks Newt 





been so effective without the 
experience they gained on The 
Terminator. Cameron developed his direc- 
torial manner in that film—the low-angled 
camera, always moving with the action, 
never allowing the viewers to draw back 
into objectivity; the quick cutting that 
never lets them draw a deep breath. Says 
an admiring Scorsese: “What makes him 
interesting is his sense of surprise. 
Every scene builds on the last, then 
tops it.” 

A slight, soft-spoken woman, Hurd 
gained practice in the frugality and tough- 
mindedness that brought Aliens in on its 
relatively modest $18 million budget. She is 
capable of denying her husband the time or 
the equipment he needs for one of his on- 
set brainstorms. When he insisted on a la- 
ser scanner for the picture's first sequence, 
she made him pay for it himself. All her 
grit was needed to cope with ten months 
of Aliens production in unenlightened 
England. “The British view of female pro- 
ducers proved to be a big problem for 
Gale,” says her husband. “They didn’t 
know such a creature existed. She was like 
a unicorn ...” “Except that they like uni- 
corns,” she cuts in, 

| It could perhaps be said that one of the 
| themes of their film, “bonding under pres- 





sure,” as Cameron puts it, is one of the 
themes of their lives, their love affair hav- 
ing developed out of their high-velocity 
work on The Terminator. And, in fact, they 
do not have much in common in their 
backgrounds. The daughter of a well-to-do 
private investor, she was raised mainly in 
Palm Springs, Calif. A confessed academic 
overachiever, she graduated Phi Beta Kap- 
pa from Stanford. He was born in Canada, 
the son ofan electrical engineer, and ended 
up in Brea, Calif., where he spent five se- 
mesters at local colleges, dropping out and 
eventually drifting into Corman’s orbit. As 
adolescents, she was a reader, while he was 
a drawer, often of fantastic sci-fi visions 
She liked “film,” as he put it, while he was 
drawn to the “movies.” And he has been 
heard to wonder if, in her Palm Springs 
days, she would have dated a boy from 
across the tracks, as he was. “There are no 
tracks in Palm Springs,” she replies airily 

They needle each other constantly, us- 
ing, as they do in the film, humor to relieve 
the pressures of a life that revolves obses- 
sively around their work. Their profession- 
al style is based on the belief that the pro- 
ducer-director team that works harder 
than anyone else and knows in detail every 
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The bugs are smart in their yucky way, and they are everywhere 


aspect of the production is 
bound to command respect 
Cameron can be demanding 
on the set. Recalls Reiser: 
“Working with him wasn’t like 
a frolic.” Says Henriksen, who 
has completed three locations 
with Cameron: “He is the 
bride in every wedding and the 
corpse at every funeral.” Most 
of the couple’s decisions are 
mutual, except when he is stag- 
ing a scene or working with his 
designers (she acknowledges 
that his visual sense is stronger 
than hers), or when she is | 
working through the details of 
the business side of a movie 
(where he knows he would be 
more indulgent) 

But something more deli- 
cate and interesting than their 
style of conducting their joint 
careers may be emerging from 
the Cameron-Hurd collabora- 
tion. It is something that, if 
their success achieves exem- 
plary status, could influence 
the immediate future of the 
movies. It is the restoration of 
something like an adult sensi- 
bility to the action movie, a be- 
lief, shared by such classicists 
of the genre as John Ford and 
Howard Hawks, that besides 
telling a rattling good yarn at a 
nerve-busting pace, pictures of 
this kind can carry a theme, 


even—shocking word these 
days—a moral 
This sensibility begins, 


perhaps, with Cameron’s will- 
ingness to let his wife “delete” 
what she calls his “truck driv- 
er” language and their desire to make 
their action films “intense, uncompromis- 
ing, but with the amount of gore re- 
strained and deaths inferred offstage— 
even those of people you'd like to see 
torn limb from limb,” as he puts it. It 
proceeds through the fact that in both 
The Terminator and Aliens, evil is sym- 
bolized by nonhuman characters; it con- 
tinues with the demonstration, in both 
pictures, that “it’s more interesting to see 
a normal person in abnormal circum- 
stances than a highly trained person like 
Superman or James Bond.” People who 
try to act like superheroes in Aliens all 
end up dead because, finally, “the movie | 
is about finding personal resources: will, 
courage, whatever.” Or, as Weaver puts 
it, “I like to think the real message is 
love.” 

Sounds odd, doesn’t it? But that is 
only because the movies have lately for- 
gotten a fact that never used to escape 
them, which is that love can turn up in the 
strangest places. And is never more wel- 
come, as a sign of human grace, than 
when the pressure of deadly events is at its 
height. By Richard Schickel. 
Reported by Elaine Dutka/New York 
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Cinema 


The Years 
Of Living 
Splendidly 


Sigourney Weaver hits it 
in movies and marriage 


Shakespeare would have 
had a fine time with Si- 
gourney Weaver: creating 


eS 
Viola and Beatrice with 
Yo her in mind, collaborating 
with her on the odd comic 


masterpiece, vagabonding through Lon- 
don in some very comely company. Shaw 
would have been smitten by her combina- 
tion of regal beauty and irreverent wit, of 
life force and light farce. The old Holly- 
wood masters of penthouse comedy would 
have embraced this screwball Garbo, 
alive and kicking up her heels. 

But this is 1986, when women on 


| screen have been liberated from goddess- 


hood and turned into grunts. So Sigourney 
Weaver—actor, playwright, bonne 
vivante, gun-control activist and, at a sen- 
sational 5 ft. 104% in., just possibly the 
world’s most beautiful tall smart wom- 
an—is striding toward stardom in her 
Marks & Spencer underwear and shoul- 
dering enough artillery to keep Caspar 
Weinberger happy till next Thursday 
Aliens, indeed; has anyone thought of 
starring her in a movie called Humans? 
Enough carping. In an age that re- 
wards strength over grace, let there be 
women as strong as Weaver's Ripley 
May homeless children have no less fero- 
cious an adoptive mother; may extrater- 
restrial predators meet no less resourceful 
an antagonist. Trust that a million movie- 
goers will find the glamour beneath the 








smudged sweat on Ripley's face, and the 
feral humor in her challenge to Big Mama 
Alien: “Get away from her, you bitch!” 
There is plenty to be grateful for in 
James Cameron’s electrifying parable of 
two righteous single mothers, one an 
earthling in her mid-80s (after 57 years of 
floating in hypersleep), the other a mam- 
moth uggy bug. Among these perks is a 
golden opportunity for Hollywood. It can 
finally discover in Weaver the stellar 
creature that Ivan Reitman, her director 
in Ghostbusters, has already proclaimed 
her: “the perfect contemporary heroine.” 
Perfect. Perfect has always been the 
problem. By today’s movie conventions, 
Weaver, 36, is too gorgeous to be ordinary, 
too smart to be sexy, too sensible to be in- 
teresting. Hollywood lusts for the diseased 
oyster these days, not the pearl. And so, 
while notching a worthy stage career on 
Broadway (Hurlyburly) and in regional 


The devil made her do it: Sigourney, with Rick Moranis, in Ghostbusters 
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Ripley, believe it or not, in Manhattan's Central Park, a few blocks from her home 


theater, Weaver has been placed in the 
cluttered corners of raucous comedies 
starring Saturday Night Live alumni 
(Ghostbusters, Deal of the Century) or at 
the cores of enigmatic dramas (Eyewit- 
ness, The Year of Living Dangerously). She 
is Dom Pérignon in a town built to sell Dr 
Pepper. And she is too darn fall 

In Alien and its new sequel, Weaver 
has been able to commandeer center 
screen with a character she larkishly 
calls “Rambolina.” Beneath the armor, 
though, she has found exotic soulmates: “I 
secretly structured myself to play Ripley 
like Henry V and like the women warriors 
of classic Chinese literature.” Aliens was 
no take-the-money-and-run proposition 
(though she was paid $1 million, about 30 
times her salary for the 1979 original). As 
Cameron remarks, “She's intensely pre- 
pared. Her copy of the script was marked 
with 17 different colors of ink. The mar- 
gin notes were incredible: she got the dra- 
matic significance of almost every line of 
dialogue and how each one might tie in 
with a later scene.” | 

Aliens reveals only flashes of 
Weaver's most distinctive gifts, but it has 
given her a powerful screen personality in 
a potential hit film. As Peter Weir, the 
Australian director of Living Dangerous- 
ly, avers, “She is one of the few women 
who can light the screen up. I will be very 
happy to see her running around in space 
fighting monsters.” Perhaps the film’s 
success will end Weaver's Hollywood run- 
around and give her an actor-producer’s 
clout. And then beware. Sophisticated ro- 
mances, wry talkfests, even a musical 
Sigourney the star has surprises in store 

That was so even before she called 
herself Sigourney. Susan was the name 
chosen by her parents Elizabeth Inglis 
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a British stage actress, and Sylvester 
Weaver, famous as “Pat” when he was 
president of NBC in the 1950s. The 
Weavers lived in a Sutton Place apart- 
ment once owned by Marion Davies; Si- 
gourney remembers swinging on the gold- 
en gates leading to the living room. “I was 
a privileged, pampered, sheltered child,” 
she says of this Wasp gentility. “It was as 
though every day had a happy ending. My 
brother Trajan and I had gold cards giv- 
ing us the run of Radio City Music Hall. I 
thought everyone’s father was head of a 
network. Though it made things confus- 
ing when I was learning the alphabet— 
how did it begin, ABC or NBC?” 

Her artistic favorites were rats 
(The Nutcracker Suite), mice (Walt 
Disney’s Cinderella), whales (John 
Huston’s Moby Dick) and the sexual 
cannibals of Tennessee Williams’ 
Suddenly, Last Summer, which so 
seized her imagination that, she 
says, “my parents were afraid I'd try 
to eat someone on the beach.” In 
fact, her mother had a deeper fear: 
“From the moment she was born I 
was scared stiff she'd turn to acting.” 
Not at first. But there was an irre- 
pressible flair for the dramatic. At 
14, Susan read The Great Gatsby and 
dubbed herself Sigourney (after the 
unseen aunt of Gatsby's sleek-snob 
lady friend Jordan Baker). “I was so 
tall,” Weaver declares, “and Susan 
was such a short name. To my ear 
Sigourney was a stage name—long 
and curvy, with a musical ring.” For 
nearly a year after this self-baptism, 
her parents called her simply S, just 
in case the girl changed her mind, 
and her name, again. 

The name stayed; the enthusi- 
asms wandered. One year she made 
her society debut: “I thought of my- 
self as an ugly duckling, tall and shy, 
and for that coming-out party I had 
turned into a tiny swan.” The next 
year she was in Israel telling her 
mom, “I want to stay and help.” Re- 
calls Elizabeth: “This was at a stage 
when she wouldn't make her bed. 








sionaria Sigourney, set to exhort the stu- 
dents with quotations from Chairman 
Mao’s Little Red Book. But it is missing 
from her tote bag. She grabs her address 
book (same size, same color) and waves it 
above her head, declaiming her memo- 
rized Mao. “They responded wildly,” 
Weaver recalls, “and we marched off to 
the ROTC building and set it afire.” 
Sigourney found it tougher igniting 
her teachers at the Yale School of Drama. 
“Yale was a joyless experience,” she says. 
“It almost destroyed my career. I had so 
much confidence when I got there, and so 
little when I left. For six months they 


“ 


| woman who dates a bisexual analysand in 








Fun couple: Weaver and Simpson at Williamstown, Mass. 


Beyond Therapy. Together they wrote 
and performed Das Lusitania Songspiel, a 
deliciously rancid Brecht-meets-Broadway 
parody, and Naked Lunch, a fake inter- 
view with Voracious. Starlet Sigourney 
Weaver that, in expanded form, may soon 
be a major motion picture. “She is a very 
strong collaborator,” says Durang. “The 
furthest-out ideas come from Sigourney. I, 
however, type faster.” Of their paldom, 
Weaver says, “We have so much fun to- 
gether. Our friendship is in a class all by it- 
self. It’s the icing on the cake of life.” 

The cake itself came in two slices: first 
career, then marriage. In the seven 


role, in Alien (in 1977 she had a walk- 
on role in Woody Allen’s Annie Hall), 
she has made seven films, including 
two that are still unreleased in the 
US.: Half Moon Street with Michael 
Caine and the French-language One 
Woman or Two with Gérard Depar- 
dieu. Weaver the stage artist refuses 
to condescend to cinema. “There's a 
purity in film work,” she observes. 
“It takes courage, leaping into the 
void every day on set. You can’t hold 
back; you can’t come back to it the 
next day. It’s a one-shot deal, just 
like life.” 

Except that life gave her two 
shots at her future husband. Jim 
Simpson, 30, was a child actor in his 
native Hawaii; at 17 he was earning 
$2,000 a week on the TV series Ha- 
wait Five-O. A graduate of Boston 
University and the Yale School of 
Drama, Simpson met Sigourney in 
1981 at the Williamstown, Mass., 
summer theater festival, where he is 
now a director. Nothing happened. 
Then in 1983, after conniving to in- 
vite him to a Halloween party, she 
snared her beau, and a year later 
they were married at Pat Weaver's 
Long Island yacht club. Two minis- 
ters,a woman and a man, performed 
the ceremony. As party favors the 
guests received washaway tattoos. A 
bagpipe and bongo drums under- 





But she had the Sigourney Serious 
| Look—and when you see it, you 
act.”” Now the Wasp princess trades in her 
deb gown for khaki and operates the pota- 
to-peeling machine at the Hill of Isaac 
Kibbutz. “I tried to improve the ma- 
chine’s performance, and for a while it did 
work faster. So fast that it blew up. The 
supervisor said I was a humiliation to the 
Jewish race.” That adventure ended in 
three weeks. 

Her dramatics at Stanford University 
lasted three years. “Every day was a hap- 
pening,” she says. “I wore an elf cos- 
tume—red pantaloons, vest and hat, all 
festooned with blue pompons—and lived 
with my boyfriend in a tree house, dining 
on vegetables we stole from the experi- 
mental garden. One day, for a linguistics 
presentation, we threw pies at each other, 
then tossed tiny parachutes at the other 
class members. The professor gave us both 
A’s.” And now in May ’68, here is La Pa- 








wouldn't cast me in a play, and I was 
forced to perform in the campus cabaret.” 
Poor, lucky Sigourney. For it was there 
she teamed up with Christopher Durang, 
who would soon torch off-Broadway with 
the blazing sitcom absurdism of Sister 
Mary Ignatius Explains It All for You and 
The Marriage of Bette and Boo. Says Dur- 
ang, 37: “I'd written an anarchist musical 
called Better Dead than Sorry. Sigourney 
sang the title song while receiving shock 
treatment. It was the first time I got a 
sense of how charismatic an actor she is.” 
W ves something extremely fun- 

ny about a beautiful woman being 
silly,” a great friendship was born. She gave 
him class; he gave her sexy roles. Sigourney 


ith Durang’s acute perception that 


played a murderous multiple schizophrenic | 
| Reported by Dean Brelis/New York 


Electra figure in Durang’s Titanic, a 


“She's very smart. She's very affectionate. I'm very lucky.” 
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scored the service. “It was great 
fun,” says Bill Murray, Weaver's co- 


star in Ghostbusters. “But then I've never | 


seen Sigourney give a bad party.” 
The party’s not over. It has just begun 
with Jim, who says of Sigourney, “She's 


| very smart. She’s very affectionate. I'm 


very lucky.” There are children in their fu- 
ture. And a Durang; Chris and Sigourney 
will keep acting, writing and capering 


years since she won her first starring | 











Though Weaver says she would “play any- | 


thing—a broom, a mop” in a Woody Allen 


film, she wants to be more than a house- | 


wife’s helper in other roles. “Usually wom- 
en in films have had to carry the burden of 
sympathy, only coming to life when a man 
enters. Doesn't everyone know that women 
are incredibly strong?” Right you are, Si- 
gourney. Anyway, no one would argue 
with a woman who patented perfection, 
then showed how to have a wonderful time 
in spite of it. By Richard Corliss. 
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Elena is barely six. But hunger 
and despair have already left their 


mark on her little face. 


Living in a crowded hut with 
no heat or water, she has only one 
meal a day of thin soup. Through 
our sponsorship plan, Elena, or a 
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Newswatch/ Thomas Griffith 


TV’s Handpicked Reality 

















Soviet fashion show, from Frontline’s Comrades series 


documentary about ordinary life in the Soviet Union that is running all sum- 

mer on public TV’s Frontline series raises anew television’s core question: 
Should I believe what I see with my own eyes? 

The series, called Comrades, was made by the BBC over a 21-month period. 
The British filmmakers were allowed unusual privileges to photograph inside a 
Red Army barracks and a Soviet courtroom, and to spend days trailing ordinary 
citizens around, Inevitably, what is shown is often appealingly human, so even in 
Britain, where there is more tolerance in such matters than in this country, there 
were complaints of propaganda when the series was shown. Anticipating trouble, 
Frontline decided to add “wraparounds” to discuss concerns about propaganda. 
(Usually when the subject is Communism, a prudent station operator wants at 
least one panelist who will argue that Gorbachev is no better than a smiling Gen- 
ghis Khan.) Which raises another question: Is the American public so susceptible 
to alien wiles that it cannot stand any direct exposure to reality that does not 
come carefully wrapped in ideological cautions? 

It depends on what is meant by reality. In a dictatorship allergic to cameras 
and hostile to free reporting, even to show “ordinary life” often requires Soviet 
permission, and vetting of who is shown. Print journalists manage to suggest 
these limitations in what they write. But on the screen the eye sees an irrefutable 
“reality” that compellingly overrides whatever the ear is being told. This is what 
makes television so powerful, and on occasion so worrisome. As shown, Rita Ti- 
khonova, the model 21-year-old Moscow student who becomes a teacher, is a real 
and sympathetic individual. The unstated implication is that she also is typical. 
The people shown were to a degree handpicked, but BBC Producer Richard Den- 
ton was at least able to interview them without his Soviet guides being present. 
However, he quickly concedes, “they’ve been coached all their lives.” 

Documentary makers for American networks have always envied the free- 
dom enjoyed by their British colleagues. BBC documentaries often proclaim a 
clearly stated point of view. Only if its thesis can be seriously challenged is a re- 
buttal scheduled. In an American documentary, each side of an issue—Right-to- 
Life or abortion—is balanced out, in effect adding up to zero. The trick then is to 
choose a subject bold enough to attract listeners but to present it so neutrally that 
the network does not end up in later hassles. Perhaps this is why on all three net- 
works documentaries are a dutiful and dying form. 

It is easy enough to condemn nervous Nellies at the networks for avoiding 
controversy. No network, for example, wants to be known as the liberal or con- 
servative network, for this would shut off segments of the big audiences that their 
advertisers want to reach. This neutrality, this blandness, embodied somewhat 
loosely in what is called the Fairness Doctrine, is perhaps unavoidable in com- 
mercial conduits that must serve large and diverse audiences. Public television 
has more freedom but sometimes has trouble getting commercial underwriting to 
make controversial documentaries. 

There is one significant exception to the controlled balancing of views on 
American television. This is the role of television evangelists, free to hire airtime 
to praise or excoriate as they please. Their right to proclaim religious views is 
protected; increasingly many use it to discuss politics. They, more than anyone 
else in the country, enjoy unchallenged broadcast freedom of speech, which may 
be one reason they have become so influential. 
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| in time as well as space. A Greek 


| “They are simple in their habits, and 





| ity: “When the people see a well- 








Books 





Travelogues in Space and Time 


A BOOK OF TRAVELLERS’ TALES Edited by Eric Newby; Viking; 576 pages; $20 


he publisher had no way of knowing 

that thanks to concerns about terror- 
ism, the summer of ’86 would be the peri- 
od when hordes of Americans decided to 
stay home. But the timing of the appear- 
ance of A Book of Travellers’ Tales could 
hardly be happier. Those who think that 
days of bumper-to-bumper traffic are too 
high a price to pay for a glimpse of 
Old Faithful or Mickey Mouse may 
welcome this alternative: they can 
curl up instead with reports by more 
than 300 wanderers, spanning some 
2,400 years and covering virtually 
the entire earth. Reading about ex- 
otic places is usually the next best 
thing to seeing them in person. 
Sometimes, when the natives are un- 
friendly or the food inedible, a sec- 
ondhand experience is more enjoy- 
able than the original. 

Author Eric Newby, who has 
written travel books himself and 
served as travel editor of the Observer 
in London, divides his anthology into 
broad geographical sections (Africa, 
Europe, North America, etc.) and 
then offers excerpts about each area 
in chronological order. This method 
of organization creates travelogues 


navigator who landed on the British 
Isles around 310 B.C. formed a favor- 
able impression of the residents: 


far removed from the cunning and 
knavishness of modern man.” By the 
early 18th century, a Swiss visitor to 
England noted a decline in hospital- 


dressed person in the streets, espe- 
cially if he is wearing a braided coat, 
a plume in his hat, or his hair tied ina 
bow, he will, without doubt, be called 
‘French dog’ 20 times perhaps before 
he reaches his destination.” 

Early travelers tended to em- 
phasize wonders at the expense of 
precision, secure in the belief that no 
one would make the same arduous 
journey simply to contradict them. 
A colleague of Magellan’s reported a 
strange sight in Patagonia: “One 
day, without anyone expecting it, we 
saw a giant, who was on the shore of 
the sea, quite naked, and was danc- 
ing and leaping, and singing, and 
whilst singing he put the sand and 
dust on his head . .. He was so tall 
that the tallest of us only came up to 
his waist.” After the dawn of the En- 
lightenment and the scientific meth- 
od, eyewitness accounts of oddities 
arrived buttressed by facts. In Afri- 
ca, a 19th century, English explorer 


met the sister-in-law of a local chief and 
noted, “She was another of those wonders 
of obesity, unable to stand excepting on 
all fours.” He then cajoled the large lady 
into giving him permission to measure her 
and dutifully reported the results: “Round 
arm, | ft. 11 in.; chest, 4 ft. 4 in.; thigh, 2 ft. 
7 in.; calf, 1 ft. 8 in.; height, 5 ft. 8 in.” 


Excerpt 


& I shall be happy if, when put- 

ting the book down, readers 
feel that they have eaten their fill and 
that every course has provided at 
least one dish that surprised and 
pleased them. But perhaps ... I 
should be satisfied if they do not feel 
tempted to echo the cri de coeur of 
Queen Victoria, benighted at an ap- 
palling inn at Dalwhinnie in the Scot- 
tish Highlands: ‘No pudding, 9% 
and no fun.’ 








Newby includes a number of contribu- 
tors who are better known as writers than 
travelers; hence the opportunity to observe 
familiar names in unexpected locales. 
While visiting Egypt, Gustave Flaubert at- 
tends a performance of a dancing girl so 
erotic the musicians accompanying her 
are blindfolded. In Russia, Mark Twain 
participates in an audience given by Czar 
Alexander IT and marvels at the immense 
powers vested in the pleasant host: “If I 
could have stolen his coat, I would have 
done it. When I meet a man like that, I 
want something to remember him by.” 
Czech Playwright Karel Capek re- 
counts an unsettling experience at 
Madame Tussaud’s wax museum in 
London: “Before one particularly ef- 
fective effigy of a gentleman in a top- 
hat I stopped and looked into the cat- 
alogue to see who it was; suddenly the 
gentleman with the top-hat moved 
and walked away; it was awful.” 

No collection of travel literature 
would be complete without a smatter- 
ing of letdowns. Not everyone finds 
the goal worth the trip. In the early 
19th century a Frenchman fulfilled 
his dream of reaching Timbuktu: 
“How many grateful thanksgivings 
did I pour forth for the protection 
which God had vouchsafed to me, 
amidst obstacles and dangers which 
appeared insurmountable. This duty 
being ended, I looked around and 
found that the sight before me, did 
not answer my expectations.” Poet 
Thomas Gray registered similar dis- 
may at another fabled spot: “Well! 
and is this the great front of Ver- 
sailles? What a huge heap of little- 
ness!” Sites in the U.S. have not been 
immune to such reactions. In the 
1860s an English journalist arrived at 
Niagara Falls: “Well, I confess that as 
I stood staring, there came over me a 
sensation of bitter disappointment. 
And was this all?” 

Inveterate travelers have always 
learned to take the discomfiting with 
the good. The perennial appeal of the 
open road is the possibility of surprise. 
In 1817 Stendhal was journeying to 
Naples when he met a group which 
had just come from that city. The 
young French author asked one man 
whether Rossini’s Otello was still be- 
ing performed there and offered his 
opinion that “Rossini was the bright 
hope of the Italian school; that he was 
the only living composer who had true 
genius as his birthright.” Stendhal 
gradually realized that his remarks 
were embarrassing the man and 
amusing his companions: “To cut a 
long story short, this was Rossini.” 
Such serendipitous encounters are the 
rewards of travel, and this compendi- 
um of vignettes offers a handsome 
payoff to those who prefer to sit quiet- 
ly and read. — By Paul Gray 
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Old Love 


THE LAST BLOSSOM ON THE PLUM 
TREE by Brooke Astor 
Random House; 244 pages; $16.95 





he scenes vary from Portofino to Har- 

lem to the Savoy, but the 20s are com- 
ing toa close, the Depression is imminent, 
and no matter how far the wealthy wan- 
der and caper, their journeys are bound to 
end in sorrow. 

That sense of the ominous haunts 
Brooke Astor’s novel: the worst is waiting 
to occur immediately after the curtain 
falls on the kind of fiction that has been 
out of style since the period it concerns. In 
this dry, sparkling comedy of manners, 
reminiscent of Edith Wharton’s lighter 
works, the glitter is 
incessant. Emily 
Codway, a widow 
of a certain age— 
nearly 60 actually, 
although she will 
only admit to 49— 
carries on a sunset 
flirtation with a 
fortyish Italian 
prince, Carlo Pon- 
tevecchio. Her sis- 
ter-in-law Irma 
| Shrewsbury, also a 
moneyed widow, is romanced by Charlie 
Hopeland, a conniving young lawyer. 
Emily has had cosmetic surgery, but her 
wardrobe and behavior remain staunchly 
conservative. Irma, who appears “mean, 
as if she unconsciously wanted revenge for 
what she had missed,” abruptly turns into 
a grotesque, misapplying bright red lip- 
stick and drinking old-fashioneds with 
catastrophic results. 

Old love has become a familiar theme 
of contemporary fiction: Isaac Bashevis 
Singer made it the title of a book of short 
stories; John Cheever, John Updike and 
Saul Bellow have explored its surprising 
depths and passions. In their wake Phi- 
lanthropist Astor, now in her early 80s, 
slyly subtitles her fourth and best book “a 
period piece.” Actually, it concerns two 
periods: the year before the Crash and the 
lime after middle age. She is obviously an 
expert on both. With witty understate- 
ment and antic plot, she shows a high so- 
cial stratum at its apogee. Messages are 
delivered on silver salvers. A titled Eng- 
lishwoman seems to have stepped from a 
Gershwin song, down to the exclamation, 
“*S wonderful.” Irma’s son, rendered use- 
less by the lack of a trust fund, laments, 
“My parents have never had much use for 
me,” and wheedles a large check from a 
relative. Emily, with every possible crea- 
ture comfort, cannot escape the persistent 
complaint of the dilettante: envy. Gaping 
at the writers headed for the Algonquin 
Round Table, she “longed to know such 
people, share their brilliance, know what 
they took to be important. She wondered 
if she could hold her own with Bob Sher- 

















wood and George Jean Nathan and 
Woollcott and Mencken, but she would 
probably never meet them.” 

Women like Emily and Irma live by 
shibboleths learned in early youth: sleep 
with no woman and damn few men; he 
who rides a tiger must never get off; and, 
as the title indicates, he who sees the last 
blossom on the plum tree must pick it. 
Shakespeare was more succinct: ripeness 
is all, and so it proves with Emily. After 
meeting Carlo’s ancient father, she is mo- 
mentarily transformed into a radiant ide- 
al: “beautiful, charming, intelligent, lov- 
ing, and the perfect future Principessa 
Pontevecchio.” Irma is another matter: 
abandoned by Charlie, she becomes one 
more foolish dowager in the tow of her 
parasitic heir. But these are merely the 
bones of the book. Astor’s primary theme 
is irony, and the '20s international set al- 
lows her to use it undiluted. 

Despite their sophistication and limit- 
less purses, the travelers have only the 
vaguest idea of what makes the world 
work outside their bedroom doors. Fas- 
cism is on the rise in Italy, but to the myo- 
pic Americans, Mussolini seems only to 
be “looking after the poor, and keeping a 
strong government together; also, there 
was talk that he might sign a peace treaty 
within the year with the Vatican.” Irma, 
heading back to the States, is consoled by 
expectations: “I am beginning to think 
1929 is going to be a great year for us. 
There is nothing that makes me feel more 
alive than making money.” With that 
sentence, the author sums up an epoch. In 
the process, she conspires with her read- 
ers who know, as her characters cannot, 
that after Black Thursday of the following 
October, the world will change. With cer- 
tain notable exceptions, neither heredi- 
tary titles nor accumulated wealth—nor 
resolutely unfashionable novels—will 
ever be the same. — By Stefan Kanfer 


MacGuffin 


A MATTER OF HONOR 
by Jeffrey Archer 


Linden; 399 pages; $18.95 
J effrey Archer is a writer of beach books 
(Kane & Abel; First Among Equals) 

who was once the youngest member of the 
House of Commons, and is now deputy 
chairman of Britain’s Conservative Party. 
As writerly credentials go, these are well 
up on the customary “shipped out on a 
tramp steamer” and “parachuted into oc- 
cupied France.” 

The trouble is with the author's photo 
on the reverse side of his new book, a 
shrewd and amiable thriller called A Mat- 
ter of Honor. Archer is shown in full color, 
posing authoritatively in a blue pinstripe 
power suit, and carries an open volume, 
perhaps one of his previous tomes. His 
smile is that of a man who would not be 
surprised if a headwaiter applauded. 

This will not do. Horowitz wears tails, 




















Roger Clemens a Red Sox uniform, and 
thriller writers, according to tradition, are 
caparisoned in creased outerwear, lurking 
beside bridge abutments in the fog. Ar- 
cher is radiant and fogproof. With a lesser 
talent, this miscalculation could have been 
fatal. After all, when one of Eric Ambler’s 
down-at-the-heels protagonists makes a 
dodgy border crossing, the tension is pal- 
pable. Readers know that if the police- 
man in the greasy uniform were a shade 
more intelligent, he would realize that the 
hero’s accent is bogus, his passport fake. 
An author who sees 
himself in board- 
room costume, 
however, seems un- 
likely to grasp the 
concepts of weary 


connivance that 
nourish the stan- 
dard thriller. 


Archer's hero is 
Adam Scott, a for- 
mer British army 
captain who goes 
on the run and has 
trouble crossing borders. The pages turn 
amusingly, and secret agents from several 
nations chase the protagonist with vigor 
and invention. But all this hare-and- 
hounding is the result of a mixup, and one 
Suspects quite early on that when that nice 
Captain Scott is given a hearing, it will be 
the agents who are in trouble. 

Even so, Archer is a master entertain- 
er, and on the trail he produces one of the 
best MacGuffins of recent popular fiction. 
(MacGuffin was Alfred Hitchcock’s name 
for the object or secret that sets the plot 
churning.) The time is 1966, and Soviet 
Chairman Leonid Brezhnev, no less, is try- 
ing desperately to find a famous icon spirit- 
ed away from the Winter Palace in the last 
days of the Czar. It passed through the 
hands of the Luftwaffe chief Hermann 
GGring, who gave it to Scott’s father, his 
jailer after World War II. The late Scott Sr., 
in turn, confided its whereabouts to his son. 

But the icon itself, though valuable, is 
merely the box that contains the MacGuf- 
fin, an astonishing and unsuspected 19th 
century document. It seems that in 1867, 
when the world thought that Russia had 
sold a certain large piece of real estate toa 





young Western power for $7 million, what | 


was really signed (and nicknamed Sew- 
ard’s folly) was only a 99-year lease. A 
crucial clause allows the Soviet Union to 
reclaim its property by paying a large sum 
in gold before the lease expires. Brezhnev, 
a stonehearted landlord, rubs his hands 
and plots eviction. Will Scott and the fe- 
male bass-fiddle player who has befriend- 
ed him make it across the right border? 
Will the property end up in the wrong 
hands? The questions are well worth pur- 
suing to their odd conclusions. Rival 
thrillers may offer a more glamorously 
seedy cast, but name another book that 
ends by giving its readers a jolly good 
cross-country ride—and a portion of 
Baked Alaska. — By John Skow 
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Milestones 





SENTENCED. Richard W. Miller. 49, the first 
FBI agent ever to be accused of espionage; 
to two concurrent life sentences and one 
concurrent 50-year sentence: for four 
counts of spying for the Soviet Union and 
two counts of bribery; in Los Angeles. 
Miller, who reiterated his claims of inno- 
cence at the sentencing, will be eligible for 
parole after 16 years and eight months. 
He plans to appeal his conviction. 


RECOVERING. Jerry Garcia, 43. guitarist, 
founder and chief guru of rock’s ageless 
Grateful Dead; from an overnight diabet- 
ic coma just three days after finishing an 
exhausting concert tour; in Greenbrae, 
Calif. Hearing of his hospitalization, con- 
cerned fans made more than 21,000 calls 
to the Dead's Bay Area hotline 


DIED. Billy Haughton, 62, Hal! of Fame har- 
ness-racing driver and trainer who made 
the sport a multimillion-dollar family 
enterprise; of head injuries suffered in a 
July 5 spill during a race at Yonkers Race- 
way; in Valhalla, N.Y. In 1949 Haughton 
| began a 30-year streak as a Top Ten mon- 
ey-winning driver. He won 4,910 races 
and more than $40 million in purses dur- 
ing his career and drove such outstanding 
horses as Green Speed, the 1977 Harness 
Horse of the Year, and Nihilator. Said fel- 
low Hall of Fame Driver Del Miller: “He 
meant every bit as much to harness racing 
as Arnold Palmer means to golf or Babe 
Ruth meant to baseball.” 


DIED. Jerrold Zacharias, 81, eminent nucle- 
ar physicist who directed the engineering 
division of the Los Alamos atom-bomb 
project during World War II and later 
championed improvement in teaching 
high-school-level math and science by 
emphasizing fundamental concepts and 
experiments; in Belmont, Mass. 


DIED. Raymond Loewy, 92. flamboyant in- 
dustrial designer known as “the father of 
streamlining,” whose styling for every- 
thing from Studebaker cars to the U. S. 
Postal Service logo to the interior NASA 
Skylabs left an indelible mark on Ameri- 
can life; at his home in Monte Carlo. Born 
in France, Loewy arrived in New York 
City in 1919 with $40 and an introduction 
to Condé Nast, publisher of Vogue, who 
hired him as an illustrator. By 1936, he 
had virtually founded the field of indus- 
trial design with successful commissions 
like his Coldspot refrigerator for Sears. 
In his designs he trimmed bulk and protu- 
berances in favor of a simple, sleekly 
packaged look. The title of his 1951 auto- 
biography was Never 
Leave Well Enough 
Alone, and he followed 
that maxim through a 
remarkably productive 
(and profitable) career 
of transforming ball- 
point pens, office fur- 
nishings, cookie shapes 
Oct. 31,1949 and ocean liners. 
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TO EXCELLENCE 


TIME’s commitment to excellence doesn't stop 
with award-winning coverage and photography... 
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We kent our word. 


Only Dodge, Plymouth and Chrysler 
did not increase prices on | 
86 U.S. built cars. And only we offer 


551500 


protection. 









GM and Ford raised their prices. So did Germany and Japan. 
But Chrysler doesn’t make you pay for the lowest financing 
and the highest rebates with a price increase. And we won't. 


5.5% 3 Lowest financing 
Only Dodge, Plymouth and Chrysler offer 


financing this low.* And you get it on every new 


1986 Chrysler LeBaron GTS, Dodge Lancer, 
Colt, and on 1986 and 1987 Dodge Charger 
and Plymouth Turismo. What's more we'll give 
you low 8.5% A.PR. (Annual Percentage Rate) 
financing on virtually all other new '86 cars we 


build in America: Dodge 600, Aries K, Diplomat 


and Daytona. Plymouth Reliant K, Caravelle 
and Gran Fury. Chrysler New Yorker, LeBaron, 
Laser and 1986 and '87 Fifth Avenues. 


$1500. Highest cash back 


If you prefer cash instead of low financing, 
Chrysler gives you up to $1500 on every new 
'86 LeBaron GTS Premium or Dodge Lancer 
ES. And $500 on many U.S. built '86 Dodge, 
Plymouth and Chrysler cars. We'll even 

give you $400 on '87 Dodge Chargers and 
Plymouth Turismos. 


5.5% © or up to $750 
on U.S. built trucks 
Every new 1986 full-size Dodge Ram Van, 


$5499 Americas. Best small 


car values 

With $684 more in standard equipment than 
last year and a sticker price $710 less, the 1987 
Dodge Omni America and Plymouth Horizon 
America are the best small car values from 
America or Japan.' 


5/50. Best protection" 


Only Chrysler backs every car and truck it 
builds with a 5-year or 50,000-mile Protection 
Plan. It covers the engine and powertrain, even 
the turbo, and outer body against rust-through. 
Your dealer has a copy of this limited warranty 
that excludes leases. Restrictions apply. 


Special savings 
On top of the above offers, we're giving 
additional cash back on various new Cars 
and trucks, based on the state where you 
live. These offers are good from dealer stock 
and could mean substantial additional 
savings for you. 

See your local Dodge or Chrysler-Plymouth 
dealer for details. Nobody does more to help 


Wagon, Pickup and Ramcharger is now avail- you buy a new car or truck. 
able with this incredible low financing or $500 

rt All financing available to qualified retail buyers through Chrysler Credit Corporation from 
to $750 cash back, depending on the model Seater tc Cosi cane tn etn eee peoncompurencl concen 
you choose. And our Ram 50 has low 5.6% SS a ee re e wesen soos navay Slawelgesersragectowner 
APR. financing. enous problems for 86 models purchased Oct.-Nov. 85 and owned an average of 5 


Best-built, best-backed American cars and trucks. 














Tilting at “Secular Humanism” 





he scene evoked another sultry July 

day 61 years ago. Once again old-time 
religion and modern-day secularism pre- 
pared to duel at a controversial trial. One 
more time, the setting was a community 
nestled in the rolling landscape of eastern 
Tennessee’s Bible Belt. The two contend- 
ing legal titans at that first encounter, 
Clarence Darrow and William Jennings 
Bryan, are now part of history. Gone also 
is Science Teacher John Scopes, accused 
and eventually convicted of illegally 
teaching Darwin’s theory of evolution, 
that humans and apes share a common 
ancestry. Still, the memory of the historic 
1925 clash lingered as the crowd assem- 
bled in the high-ceilinged federal court- 
room in Greeneville. What many have la- 
beled the “monkey trial” of the 1980s was 
about to begin. The culprit this time: a se- 
ries of textbooks used to teach grade 
schoolers how to read. 

Last week a group of Fundamentalist 
Christian parents formally opened their 
legal attack against the Hawkins County 
public schools. Led by Vicki Frost, a 
34-year-old mother of four, the Fun- 
damentalists want to shield their chil- 
dren from basic readers put out by the 
publishing firm of Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston and used by 15,000 school 
districts in all 50 states. The group 
objects to the books in part because 
they “teach other forms of salvation, 
other than faith in Jesus Christ 
alone.” The parents demand that 
their children be allowed to use alter- 
native textbooks more in line with 
Fundamentalist beliefs. 

Frost, who bore a copy of the Bi- 
ble as she came to court, took the 
stand last week to inveigh against the 
textbooks’ endorsement of what Fun- 
damentalists call “secular human- 
ism,” a doctrine that, they charge, ele- 
vates man at the expense of God. 
Frost complained that the books pro- 
mote pacifism, child rebellion, situa- 
tional ethics and feminism. She cen- 
sured readings that reverse traditional 
roles for boys and girls. She objected 








In Tennessee, a modern replay of the celebrated “monkey trial” 


Dyk, a lawyer for the school board, pro- 
tested that “there is no way this woman 


could attend public school and not be of- | 


fended.’ School officials argue that the 
reading materials are appropriately de- 
signed to expose children to diverse views, 
cultural and religious. Permitting some 
students to use a different set of readers 
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TENILNFS-SMIN IT? 


Pat reads to Jim. 
Jim cooks, 
The big book helps Jim 


Jim has fun, 


Vicki Frost and sample of an objectionable tale 




















the Fundamentalists are successful, they 
will have established a right to a sectarian 
education in the public schools.” But to 
the Concerned Women for America, a 
conservative group, the case represents a 
basic fight over religious freedom and the 
right to control the education of one’s 


children. In a fund-raising letter, C.W.A. | 


Founder Beverly LaHaye called the case 
“the first major legal battle which will es- 
tablish the right of Christians to refuse to 
read material which offends their reli- 
gious convictions.” 

The Fundamentalists are nothing if 
not determined. After being arrested in 
1983 for trying to take her second-grade 
daughter out of class, Frost sued for false 
arrest and obtained a $70,000 judgment, 


| which is now being appealed. Some Haw- 


kins County children have been suspend- 
ed for refusing to read the books. In Mo- 
bile, meanwhile, another group has 
brought a similar suit challenging the 
“secular humanist” teachings of the pub- 
lic schools. That case, backed by TV 
Evangelist Pat Robertson, a potential 
presidential candidate in 1988, is sched- 
uled to go to trial this October 
In their suit against the Hawkins 
County schools, however, the Fundamen- 
talists appear to be on fragile legal 
ground. Federal Judge Thomas Hull, 
who is hearing the case without a jury, 
must find not only that the required 
readings are a burden on the plain- 
tiffs’ freedom of religion but also that 
there is no overriding governmental 
interest to justify using the books. In a 
1968 case, Epperson vs. Arkansas, the 
U.S. Supreme Court suggested that it 
would look with disfavor on attempts 
by the state to cater to one particular 
religion. “There is and can be no 
doubt,” the Justices said, “that the 
First Amendment does not permit the 
state to require that teaching and 
learning must be tailored to the prin- 
ciples or prohibitions of any religious 
sect or dogma.” Ironically, the reason- 
ing was used to strike down an Arkan- 
sas statute patterned after the Tennes- 
see law that snared Science Teacher 
Scopes 
The legal and political terrain 
| faced by Frost and her allies has 
| changed considerably since the day 
Scopes went on trial, even in the pres- 
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to a story for its line “language makes 
us human,” explaining that the sen- 
tence implies that mankind evolved and 
was not created by God. And she criti- 
cized materials accompanying The For- 
gotten Door, a short novel in which a child 
tells a lie in order to protect someone. The 
teacher's edition of the text suggests to in- 
structors that they discuss in class wheth- 
era “fib” can sometimes be a “kindness.” 
Frost maintained that the Bible gives an 
| “absolute command” never to lie. 

No one questions the sincerity of 
Frost’s religious beliefs. But Timothy 





| and it’s just censorship.” 





Does encouraging boys to cook violate God's law? 


assert. Says N.R. Coleman Jr., another 
member of the schoo! board’s legal team: 
“Lift the petticoat and look underneath, 


The sparks generated by the Tennes- 
see case have drawn two powerful lobby- 
ing outfits into the legal fray. People for 
the American Way, a civil liberties group, 
has marshaled resources to help defend 
the Hawkins County schools. Charges 
P.A.W. President Anthony Podesta: “If 





| would be costly and disruptive, authorities | switched sides. In 1925 the state prosecut- 


ent era of Reagan conservatism. For 
one thing, the state of Tennessee has 


ed Scopes; today the Tennessee advocate 
general is backing the school board 
against Frost. For the most part, the lo- 
cal community has been unreceptive to 
the Fundamentalists’ claims. No matter 
which way the monkey trial of the 1980s 
comes out, the case has already demon- 
strated that history never does quite 
repeat itself. — By Alain L. Sanders. 
Reported by Patricia Delaney/Washington and 











Don Winbush/Greeneville 
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Religion 








Summons to the “Unknowns” 





o many Americans, the word evange- 

list may evoke visions of fashionably 
clad pulpit orators performing on televi- 
sion in vast halls before thousands of the 
faithful. There is, however, another cate- 
gory of evangelists, in the U.S. and else- 
where. In the developing nations where 
Protestantism shows the most vitality, far 
more often than not they are humble in 
social status, travel on foot instead of in 
limousines and preach in huts rather than 
crystal cathedrals. While their celebrity 
counterparts hobnob with the rich and 
powerful, non-Western evangelists often 
face harassment or imprisonment for 
proselytizing, even for importing Bibles. 

The epitome of the American evange- 
listic star is the Rev. Billy Graham, 67, 
now in his fifth decade of traveling reviv- 
alism. But Graham has long had a con- 
cern for his less celebrated brethren. This 
month in Amsterdam, he greeted 8,000 
preachers invited from all over the world 
to attend the ten-day International Con- 
ference for Itinerant Evangelists, a meet- 
ing twice as large as the first such gather- 
ing, in 1983. It was a massive $21 million 
training session, made possible only by 
the administrative and fund-raising mus- 
cle of Graham’s organization. 

Graham had directed his people to 
seek out “the unknown young preachers, 
the barefoot preachers, who go from vil- 
lage to village, preaching and teaching.” 
The widespread search was remarkably 
successful. Most of those who arrived in 
Amsterdam were clad in Western-style 
suits and sport shirts, some in tribal cos- 
tumes, and they sang and spoke in a Babel 
of tongues. (Plenary meetings were simul- 
taneously translated into 14 languages.) 

The attendees were se- 
lected from among some 
50,000 evangelists. Global 
sweep was one of Gra- 
ham’s goals, and it was at- 
tained: 185 nations and 
territories were represent- 
ed; 80% of the preachers 
came from developing 
countries. In Nigeria, for 
example, organizers had 
tried to recruit at least one 
evangelist from each of 
that huge (pop. 105 mil- 
lion) nation’s 137 major 
tribes, but in the end were 
able to cover only 136. Said 
one Graham organizer: 
“We looked hard for an 
evangelist from the last 
tribe, but we just couldn’t 
find one.” The throng in- 
cluded members of every 
sort of Protestant and An- 
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Billy Graham organizes a massive training school for evangelists 


glican denomination, and even a handful 
from Eastern Orthodox churches. 

The elaborate conference was de- 
signed to “train, equip and encourage” 
others who, like Graham, travel to spread 
the Christian message. North Americans 
and Europeans provided the majority of 
the instruction but cheerfully performed 


Graham addressing itinerant evangelists 


the routine chores as well, ushering and 
operating the weapon scanners thal are 
now fixtures at large European gather- 
ings. How-to workshops offered tips on 
everything from prison projects to street 
preaching to the use of drama, with con- 
tinual emphasis upon methods that would 
be practical, efficient and inexpensive. 

In the exhibit hall, 55 suppliers dis- 
creetly displayed their publications, a be- 
wildering array of Bible translations and 





Delegates from 185 nations and territories at Amsterdam conference 4 











the latest wares for the compleat modern 
missioner. While television is the engine 
of U.S. evangelism, it is of no use to most 
of these frontier workers. A hand- 
cranked cassette tape player was the fa- 
vorite gadget for preachers who cannot 
afford batteries and operate in areas that 
lack electricity. 

To ease the evangelists’ economic 
burdens, a group called Samaritan’s 
Purse, operated by Graham's son Frank- 
lin, allotted two shirts, a tie, a pair of socks 
and tennis shoes for each male attendee 
(only 500 women participated). “I’ve been 
praying for some shoes,” said one delight- 
ed visitor. Seven tons of donated clothing 
were also provided to be taken home to 
wives and children. 

The evangelists in attendance exuded 
simple and unshakable faith. “The hand 
of God protected me,” said Pastor Krisna- 
pillai Saravanapavan of Sri Lanka, recall- 
ing his banishment from his hometown 
and family after he converted from Hin- 
duism to Christianity. After mission trav- 
els in Sri Lanka and India, he plans to re- 
turn to his village because “that is where 
my call is.” Christians currently consti- 
tute about 8% of Sri Lanka’s population of 
17 million; the growth of the faith, Sara- 
vanapavan believes, could have a positive 





impact on a nation suffering bloody divi- | 


sion between Buddhist Sinhalese and his 
own minority of Hindu Tamils. “The 
Christians come from all communities in 
Sri Lanka,” he said. “Only the Prince of 
Peace can unite my country.” 

Another participant, John Barnabas 
Gibbons, is an Assemblies of God evange- 
list who works in Ghana with policemen 
and soldiers. In many African nations, 
such men are despised because of their as- 
sociation with torture and murder under 
revolving-door dictatorships. Gibbons 
wants to overcome their alienation and 
believes that “by bringing the men of 
government to Christ, we can change 
_ the political and social life 
s Of the country. After all, 
Jesus only took twelve men 
to turn the world upside 
down.” 

Graham spoke three 
times but soft-pedaled his 
presence in favor of other 
speakers. He took quiet 
pride in the spiritual 
strength of his young col- 
leagues. With schooling of 
only six years on average, 
“they aren't educated,” he 
said, “but they know the 
Bible.” And they will 
ensure that evangelism 
remains vigorous. Their 
average age is 31, and many 
will be toiling in distant 
places long after Graham is 
gone. —By Richard N. Ostling. 
Reported by B.J. Phillips/ 





“They aren't educated, but they know the Bible.” 


Amsterdam 
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BEFORE YOU START LOOKING, BETTER FIND OUT 
HOW MUCH HOUSE YOU CAN AFFORD. 


When most of us look for the home of our dreams, we lead with our hearts. 

We see the wood in the den and the tile in the bathroom and the morning sun in 
the kitchen. But we don’t see the need to talk about money just yet. That can wait. 

So, starry-eyed, we fall in love with a house. Before we know how much house we 
can afford. 

How human, how worrisome and how unnecessary. 

Because the last thing on your mind should be the first place you start: Talk to a 
member of the Ist Nationwide Network about home loans. 

We're a network of financial independents, with more members in more states 
than any other network of our kind in the nation? 

Spend a few minutes with us and we'll suggest a suitable home loan, estimate 
all your housing costs—even tell you how much cash to have on hand for closing. 
All, good information to have when you’re house-hunting. And all totally free. 

So stop by your local Network member, or call 800-245-0111 before you start 
looking. We're glad to help. Because once your search is happily over, you'll be back 
where you started. 


1S™ NATIONWIDE 
NETWORK 


Sises *Ist Nationwide Network is an organization of independent financial institutions offering general depository and lending services in association 
with a nationally promoted trademar 





1ST NATIONWIDE NETWORK 
MEMBERS 


California: 

Ist a Bank 
Connecti 

The Bank of Hartford 


Delaware: 
Delaware Savings 


Florida: : 
First Federal of Perry 
Ist Nationwide Bank 


Georgia: 
First Federal of Columbus, 
Investors Trust, _ 
Sentry Bank & Trust 
Hawaii: 
Ist Nationwide Bank 
Idaho: 
American Savings 
Illinois: ee 
Security Federal of Springfield 
Kansas: : 
Franklin Savings 
Louisiana: 
First a of Louisiana 
Marylani 
First es. Federal 
Massachusetts: 
Bay State Savings Bank, 
Mutual Bank 

Michigan 
Detroit nt & Northern Savings 
Minnesota: 
Metropolitan Federal Bank 
Missouri: 
St. Louis Federal 
Nevada: - 
Frontier Savings Association 
New Hampshire: 
First Northem Bank, 
Fortune Guaranty Savings Bank 
New Jersey: 
Fellowship Savings, 
The Provident Savings Bank 
New Mexico: _ 
New Mexico Federal 
New York: 

Ist Nationwide Bank 


North Dakota: 

Metropolitan Federal Bank 
Ohio: 

Ist Nationwide Bank 
Oklahoma: 

American Home Savings 
Pennsylvania: 

First American Savings 
South C: 

First Bank ri f Rock Hill, 
Newberry Federal 

South Dakota: _ 
Metropolitan Federal Bank 
Tennessee: 

Athens Federal, 
Morristown Federal 

Utah: y 

United Savings & Loan 
Washington: 

Mt Baker Bank 
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Dance 








Dark Nights at the Opéra 





Nureyev's double role in Paris achieves dubious results 


Swan Lake that is set indoors. A bal- 

let version of Henry James’ Washing- 
ton Square, featuring, among many other 
intrusions, cartoon black minstrels and 
cowboys. Not what one might at first ex- 
pect from so historic an institution as the 
Paris Opéra Ballet, but both items came 
along on the troupe’s first American ap- 
pearance since 1948. Expectations for the 
visit ran very high. The company’s school 
is considered one of the world’s best, a 
preserver of both the French and Italian 
technique and dance vocabulary. The in- 
stitution itself has an ineffable aura of 





Pas de deux from Le Palais de Cristal; band on the loose in Washington Square 
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vade the castle to get into the action at all. 

There are still things to admire in this 
work, including the attractive corps de bal- 
let and the exquisite tutus, designed by 
Franca Squarciapino. Washington Square, 
set to Charles Ives’ music, is a complete fi- 
asco, 70 minutes of bombastic, step-ridden 
choreography, including another inflated 
role, the father, often danced by Nureyev. 
As choreographer, he opened out James’ 
tale of emotional suffocation by adding 
such empty flourishes as a street band, a 
corps of floozies dressed as the Statue of 
Liberty and even the statue itself. 
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The task was to find the dancer in spite of the material | 


glamour, and in three years as dance di- 
rector, Rudolf Nureyev has earned a rep- 
utation for leading it energetically. 

But the New York runat the Metropol- 
itan Opera House was mostly unsatisfac- 
tory, and a good part of the problem lies 
with Nureyev. The trouble began with his 
recension of Swan Lake, which was silly 
and eccentric and, worst of all, skewed to 
provide a fat role for the aging, painfully 
stiff company director. This version of the 
legend is not about the tragic love of the 
prince and the spellbound queen but about 
the prince’s rebellion against his tutor, who 
doubles as the sorcerer Rothbart. The fam- 
ous “black swan” pas de deux in the third 
act is now a murky pas de trois. 

Does it matter, since new generations 
always do some fiddling with the classics 
they inherit? It does, first of all, because a 
story about a prince and his tutor is pretty 
trivial. Aesthetically it matters, because 
the heroine gets shunted aside, robbing 
the work of its drama and focus. And 


| what possessed Nureyev to dredge the 


swans’ lake? In this version they must in- 





Also in the repertory were a fussy 
Raymonda and Le Palais de Cristal, the 
original version of a George Balanchine 
masterpiece, set to Bizet, known in the 
U.S. as Symphony in C. In these, the 
company showed off some fine dancing, | 
with the Balanchine memorable for the | 
four ballerinas’ poignant Gallic flair. At 
other times, the dancers seemed distant 
from the music, preoccupied with steps 
and counts. They could use some better 
programs. Nureyev, 48, is an overflow- 
ing force, but as long as he insists on 
performing, he will unbalance his com- 
pany in the effort to provide for him- 
self. In this country, audiences are ac- 
customed to more stringently edited 
programs, whether among the concen- 
trated riches at New York City Ballet 
or the more eclectic American Ballet 
Theatre and Joffrey Ballet. Americans 
like to see dancers’ qualities through 
their interpretation of choreography. 
With the Paris troupe, one often had to 
try to find the dancer in spite of the 
material. By Martha Duffy 
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Creativity’s Season in the Sun 





AMERICAN MASTERS PBS; Mondays at 9 p.m. on most stations 


hen the weather turns warm, enter- 
tainment is supposed to turn frothy 
and frivolous. In movie theaters, the sum- 
mer brings teen comedies and top guns; at 
the beach, Robert Ludlum mysteries and 
Barbara Cartland romances. Yet TV, 
oddly, has taken a different tack of late. 
Summer series today are more likely to be 
of the serious sort, shows that would have 
little chance of surviving the ratings battle 
any other time of year. Thus 
two prime-time newsmaga- 
zines—CBS'’s West 57th and 
NBC’s 1986—have joined 
the networks’ hot-weather 
schedules; both will presum- 
ably be back in storage by 
the fall 
PBS too is contributing 
some weighty fare this sum- 
mer, most notably American 
Masters, a 15-part series of 
profiles of some of the coun- 
| try’s major creative artists 
In the typical manner of PBS 
umbrella programming, the 
individual shows have little 
| in common. Two-thirds were 
made expressly for the series, 
presented by New York City's 
WNET; the rest were pur- 
chased from other sources 
(two of these American portraits were, in 
fact, made in Britain). They vary widely 
in style as well as quality. But together 
they provide a stimulating, season-long 
meditation on the elusive nature of cre- 
ativity. Not bad for a summer read. 
The shows take varying approaches to 
the task of explaining an artist. An early 
program on Architect Philip Johnson, for 











of the articulate artist himself. Another, 
Private Conversations, chronicled the cre- 
ative process, eavesdropping on the film- 
ing of Arthur Miller's Death of a Sales- 
man, Starring Dustin Hoffman. The 
behind-the-scenes glimpses were illumi- 
nating but not especially pretty. After 90 
minutes of intense ego management, the 
participants seemed diminished, not en- 
hanced, by the scrutiny 

The opposite is the case with James 
Levine: The Life in Music, a portrait of the 
Metropolitan Opera’s dynamic artistic di- 
rector, scheduled to air in August. The 
tightly woven hour combines Levine's 
own reflections—on choosing music as a 
career, his admiration for Toscanini 
with revealing views of him at work. 
Whether he is steering his orchestra 
through a demanding passage during re- 
hearsal (“I need super concentration here 

like you were driving in heavy traffic”) 
or attending to business in his Lincoln 








instance, simply depended on the words | 





Center office, every scene seems to define 
the man and command our respect. 

Some installments, more ambitiously, 
try to fashion an appreciation of the sub- 
ject by combining biographical material 
with excerpts from his or her work. The 
results are uneven. An upcoming 24-hour 


| show on Eugene O'Neill brings on Actors 


Jason Robards and Geraldine Fitzgerald, 
among others, to perform scenes from 





Director Chaplin at work: rare, tantalizing scenes of how he did it 


O'Neill dramas. Interspersed are labored 
re-creations of people and events from the 
playwright’s life, complete with sound ef- 
fects (snoring in a flophouse) and per- 
formers impersonating such O'Neill inti- 
mates as his wives Agnes and Carlotta 
and Critic George Jean Nathan 


The biographical approach is far 


Singer Holiday ina 1958 TV appearance 





During months in prison, never a note. 

















more successful in The Long Night of 
Lady Day, a lovely portrait of the legend- 
ary jazz singer Billie Holiday. Using old 
film footage, stills, recordings and inter- 
views with friends and colleagues, the 
documentary traces a tragic life, from 
Holiday’s troubled childhood (at a girls’ 
institution, she was once punished by be- 
ing locked overnight in a room with a 
corpse) through her angry encounters 
with racism to the mounting drug prob- 
lems that eventually killed her at age 44 
The research is impressive; witnesses 
range from Bandleader Artie Shaw to the 
warden’s secretary at the federal prison 
where Holiday spent ten months on drug 
charges (“To my knowl- 
edge,” the secretary recalls 
of the singer's stay there, 
“she never sang a note”). 
Best of all are the copious 
samples of her singing, 
many of them culled from 
rarely seen movies and TV 


appearances 
The high point of the se- 
ries, however, began last 


week, with a three-part doc- 
umentary titled Unknown 
Chaplin. Film Historians 
Kevin Brownlow and David 
Gill (who produced the pro- 
gram in 1983 for Britain’s 
Thames TV) scoured the 
great comedian’s archives 
and other sources for out- 
takes, home movies and oth- 
er never before seen footage. 
In most of his productions, Chaplin 
worked without a script—improvising, 
experimenting and refining on film until 
he was satisfied, throwing out whole se- 
quences or starting over when he wasn’t 
There are tantalizing scenes of the direc- 
tor at work (Chaplin getting exasperated 
with a bit player who has trouble shuffling 
cards) and some admirable detective 


=| work (a dangerous-looking sight gag in 


which an ax barely misses Charlie's foot 


| was, it turns out, actually shot backward) 


The film amply illustrates Chaplin’s 
obsessive perfectionism. His 1931 classic 
City Lights took more than two years to 
complete, as the director shot endless re- 
takes and stopped filming for weeks at a 
time while he sought inspiration. For one 
important scene, in which Chaplin’s Lit- 
tle Tramp first meets the blind flower sell- 
er, he shoots for weeks, groping in vain for 
a way to convey a crucial piece of plot in- 
formation: the girl has mistaken the 
tramp for a rich man. Nothing seems to 
work. The scene is finally completed, but 
Chaplin returns to it months later with 
one more idea: a limousine door slams 
shut, and the girl assumes the tramp is its 
owner. At last, the sequence works; per- 
fectionism is repaid. So is the scholarship 
and dedication of Brownlow and Gill. Un- 
known Chaplin is that rarity, a master- 
piece about a master By Richard Zoglin 
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‘The Honda Civic Hatchback is a lot like 
everyone's ideal. It makes you happy, without 
making a lot of demands. 

For instance, it doesn’t demand a lot of 
your resources. It’s the lowest-priced Honda. 
And one of the lowest-priced cars in America. 

It doesn’t demand much attention because 
it’s engineered right. And thanks to the long 
roofline, this hatchback doesn’t demand that 
backseat passengers sit hunched forward. 

While you'll be smitten by its aerodynamic 
styling, you'll be impressed by its front-wheel 


drive, rack and pinion steering, steel-belted 
radials and opening rear quarter windows. 
Best of all, because it’s a Honda, it has that 
special quality which is, after all, why we fall 
for some and not others. 
The Honda Civic Hatchback. At $5749? 
falling in love doesn’t have to hurt. 


*Based on manufacturer's suggested retail price excluding freight, taxes, 
ee 


license, title, options and required equipment 
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The Civic Hatchback 


Fall in love without 
paying the price. 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 


> av. per cigarette by FTC method. Kings: 8 mg ‘tar!’ Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 
0.5 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Feb.'85 





